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WHO CONDEMNS THEM? 


President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago has 
expressed emphatically his conviction that it is the duty of the feder- 
al government to equalize educational opportunities among the 
states. He sees no good reason why the youth of one state should be 
condemned to illiteracy or meager educational opportunities while 
those of another state more fortunately situated “‘may at public ex- 
pense proceed from the nursery school to the highest scholarly de- 
grees.” With this point of view the New York Sun is in complete 
disagreement, as may be seen from the following editorial comment. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, advocates 
the use of federal funds to promote public education in the states and favors the 
creation of a Department of Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet. Among 
other things he says: 

“No one can watch the progress of education in this country without being 
convinced that the federal government must equalize opportunity among the 
states. I have never heard any argument advanced which can justify condemn- 
ing one child to illiteracy because he was born in one part of the country, where- 
as another born in another part of the country may at public expense proceed 
from the nursery school to the highest scholarly degrees.” 

If this means anything it means that states now paying relatively most for 
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the support of public education should be asked to pay still more so that states 
now paying relatively least may have better schools. According to the Siatis- 
tical Abstract of the United States, the value of all physical property within the 
New England States, as of a given date, represented $3,186 for each [person] 
of the population; property within the South Atlantic States represented $2,005 
per capita. But the census of 1930 revealed that for each person between the 
ages of five and seventeen years the New England States spent $81.24 for educa- 
tion, the South Atlantic States spent $39.33. 

Anybody can figure out for himself that the New England States have been 
willing to spend proportionately more of their aggregate wealth for education 
than the South Atlantic States have been willing to spend. Incidentally, it may 
be remembered that the illiteracy rate for the South Atlantic States is given in 
the Statistical Abstract as 8.3; that for New England as 3.7. Why should the 
people of New England be asked to pay still higher taxes that the people of the 
South Atlantic States may have better educational facilities? 

There might be some justification for federal financial support of schools in 
the regions of which Dr. Hutchins spoke if it could be shown that the people in 
those regions have already done their utmost for their own schools. But if their 
public authorities have preferred to spend relatively little for education, whose 
fault is that? Vermont, as everybody knows, is far from being a wealthy state, 
yet for every person of school age within its borders it spends $64.64; Florida, 
with double its population and almost thrice its wealth, contributes $48.96. 
Can it fairly be said that Florida makes a sacrifice in the cause of education 
relatively as great as the sacrifice Vermont makes? Should Vermont be sub- 
jected to additional federal taxation that Florida may have more money for 
education? 

The responsibility for good schooling is local, not national. That affords the 
very best of reasons why the public schools of the United States should not be 
turned over to the ministrations of a federal bureaucracy and logrolling congress- 
men. Many states have made heroic sacrifices in the upbuilding of their public 
schools; these would be the first to be called upon for additional money to make 
up arrearages in other states which—for whatever reason—have sacrificed pro- 
portionately less. If children in some states are condemned to illiteracy, who 
condemns them? 


The Sun’s argument is based on the assumption that each state is 
able to finance an adequate educational program and that failure to 
do so is merely a manifestation of a lack of interest in public educa- 
tion. If such were indeed the case, the Sun’s position would be im- 
pregnable. Unfortunately, such is not the case. 

Per capita wealth is one measure, though inadequate, of a state’s 
ability to support public education. It is inadequate because in some 
sections children of school age constitute a much larger percentage 
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of the total population than in certain other sections. The latest 
estimate of per capita wealth of the Bureau of the Census was made 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED PER CAPITA WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE YEAR 1930* 








Geographical Division Geographical Division 
and State and State 





United States: South Atlantic—Continued 
Total wealth $2,677 Maryland 2,506 
Not distributed 57 District of Columbia 3,543 

2,081 

Distributed by states 2,620 West Virginia 2,775 

North Carolina 1,482 

New England 3,077 South Carolina 1,423 
Maine 2,591 1,377 
New Hampshire 3,044 Florida 1,710 

2,399 

Massachusetts 3,144 East South Central 1,346 

Rhode Island 2,875 ck 1,399 

Connecticut 3,389 1,667 

1,155 

3,017 I,1II0 

2,987 

2,990 West South Central 1,659 

3,068 PTRIBAI 6.55.00: 0:64.00 97012 e 1,430 

Louisiana 1,662 

2,782 1,683 

2,859 1,720 

2,786 

2,958 3,383 

2,419 4,262 

2,744 ‘ 3,577 

4,480 

3,528 3,165 

3,403 2,057 

4,322 A 3,118 

2,819 3,106 

3,653 5,985 

4,356 : 

3,927 2,928 

3,381 35342 

3,658 

South Atlantic 1,899 iforni 2,692 
Delaware 2,706 




















* Taken from the Business Survey, No. 20. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
February 20, 1932. 


in 1922. The National Industrial Conference Board, however, has 
made an estimate for 1930. Table I is based on data supplied by 
that board. It reveals very clearly the striking differences in the per 
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capita wealth of the various sections and states. For example, the 
per capita wealth of the West North Central Division is $3,528 as 
compared with $1,346 for the East South Central Division. The per 
capita wealth of Mississippi is $1,110 as compared with $4,356 in 


TABLE II 


WEALTH PER CHILD AND EXPENDITURES FOR ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND SELECTED STATES FOR 
THE YEAR 1930* 








Geographical Division Wealth per Expenditures 
and State Childt per Child 





New England $16,456 $81.24 
Middle Atlantic 16,172 104.57 
East North Central 14,872 88.11 
West North Central 17,969 76.05 
8, 205 39-33 
5,809 28.83 
7,450 II 
15,865 .65 
18,205 .96 


4,825 .48 
17,349 -99 
8,582 .96 
16,597 
4,762 
19,505 
36,681 
17,459 
7442 
21,342 
55341 25.89 
7,958 48.01 
12,602 64.64 
8,986 32.99 











* Figures on wealth based on data in the Business Survey, No. 20. 
New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., February 20, 
1932. Data on the number of children and expenditures for school pur- 
poses taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1932. 


: + Based on the number of children aged five to fourteen years, in- 
clusive. 

t Includes expenditures for schooling of children aged five to seven- 
teen years, inclusive. 


South Dakota. Again, to take the two states which the New York 
Sun used as a basis of comparison, the per capita wealth of Vermont 
is $2,399; that of Florida is $1,710. 

As has already been pointed out, the child population in some 
states constitutes a much larger percentage of the total population 
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than in others. For this reason, wealth per child is a much more sig- 
nificant index of a state’s ability to finance education than is per 
capita wealth. Table II is based on population statistics of the 1930 
census and the estimate of wealth of the United States by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. If wealth per child, aged ten to 
fourteen, inclusive, is any index of the relative economic ability of a 
state to support education, it is apparent that the widest differences 
in ability exist. The East South Central States with a wealth per 
child of $5,809 can scarcely be expected to provide educational op- 
portunities equal to those of New England where the wealth per 
child is $16,456. Nor can Mississippi, with a wealth per child of 
$4,762, educate its youth in the same fashion as can Nevada, with a 
wealth per child of $36,681. Moreover, it is apparent that the states 
with low wealth per child are not indifferent to the education of their 
children. In fact, in many instances the poorer states are spending 
relatively more for public education than are states of greater wealth. 

After this somewhat detailed examination of the facts, one may 
again ask the question asked by the New York Sun in its editorial, 
“Tf children in some states are condemned to illiteracy, who con- 
demns them?” 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION DEFENDS ITSELF 


In the September issue of the Elementary School Journal a news 
item, entitled ‘The Tragedy of the Chicago Schools,” described and 
criticized the drastic action of the Chicago Board of Education in 
curtailing the educational opportunities offered by the city school 
system. It will be recalled that, in accordance with the action of the 
board taken on July 12, 1933, junior high schools have been abol- 
ished, the only publicly-supported junior college in Chicago has been 
closed, each elementary-school principal has been required to man- 
age and supervise two schools, high-school teachers have been re- 
quired “to do a full day’s work” by having the number of teaching 
periods increased from five to seven, kindergarten stafis have been 
materially reduced, the teaching of manual training and the house- 
hold arts has been abolished in the elementary grades, and voca- 
tional-guidance teachers have been found unnecessary, as well as 
certain teachers of physical education, art, and music. 
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The Board of Education has recently made public a statement in 
justification of its policies. The statement is addressed “To the Citi- 
zens of Chicago” and is published in a booklet bearing the title Our 
Public Schools Must Not Close! After recounting the financial crisis 
which confronted it in the spring of 1933, the Board of Education 
has the following to say by way of justifying its drastic curtailment 
of the educational opportunities afforded the youth of Chicago. 


Educational Activities Investigated. On the educational side, investigation 
disclosed that support was lent to the statement that the Public School System 
as administered had accumulated many so-called “fads and frills” or “extra- 
curricula” activities and embellishments. Junior high schools had been intro- 
duced into the System. This was an educational experiment which carried the 
senior high school methods down into the seventh grade, and separated the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils from the other elementary pupils. The junior 
high teachers received substantially higher salaries than the elementary teach- 
ers. 

In the twenty-nine schools used for such purpose, there were 48,000 pupils 
who would ordinarily be in the seventh and eighth grades in the elementary 
schools and the first year in the high schools. In spite of the fact that the junior 
high schools had been introduced in the School System nine years before, only 
30 per cent of those eligible were receiving this type of instruction. 

In the kindergartens, the Board found that there were two teachers to each 
room, and children were admitted at the age of three years and up. 

Household arts and manual training had been eliminated from the first six 
grades on recommendation of the Strayer Survey Staff, but were left in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Time of Many Special Teachers Only Partially Utilized. Physical education 
was taught in the elementary schools by special instructors, although the regular 
elementary teachers were trained for this work at Normal School, and in some 
of the high schools there were as many as seventeen special physical education 
instructors; all of the high schools had so-called coaches with only special duties 
and restricted classes. 

Social Service activities were carried on by visiting teachers, truant officers, 
et cetera, with overlapping authority and duplication of activities, not only in 
the schools but also outside of the schools with Social Service Agencies, main- 
tained by other branches of the Government. So-called vocational guidance 
teachers, whose employment is not necessary in times of general unemploy- 
ment, were found in each of the high schools. f 

It was reported that in the Music Department, music teachers with such 
titles as bandmaster, orchestra leader, et cetera, confined themselves in many 
cases to special activities instead of supplementing those activities with general 
music service. 
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High school and junior college teachers in some instances were teaching only 
three or four periods of forty-five minutes each per day; the average was found 
to be five periods. 

Costly Special Schools Benefit Only a Few. The most costly branch of school 
activity was in Crane Junior College, maintained with questionable legal au- 
thority, where only ro per cent of those eligible were admitted, and of these only 
from 12 per cent to 25 per cent completed the course. 

Another costly institution required by law to be maintained by the Board 
was the Parental School, where the cost of each one committed was several 
times that of the pupil in the regular school, and which was used in many in- 
stances contrary to its original purpose. 

In view of the number of students, there were too many continuation schools. 

Budget Burdened by Expensive Adjuncts. So-called adult lectures, for the 
benefit of teachers only, were being given at great expense to the Board. 

Lunch rooms were supervised by high-salaried household arts teachers, 
whose salaries were paid by the Board, and some of whom were receiving as 
much as $380.00 per month. 

Bath rooms, with necessary attendants and janitors, were maintained in 
neighborhoods where the need was questionable to say the least. 

It was reported that text books, required by law to be furnished to the stu- 
dents, were being stored in large quantities, unused in the various schools, and 
money expended unnecessarily for books when those on hand could be made 
available. 

Overloading Found in Administrative Forces. In addition to these activities 
specifically enumerated, it was found that in many of the administrative de- 
partments consolidations could be effected and unnecessary supervisory and 
clerical positions eliminated; in the matter of plant operation, it was also ap- 
parent that positions could be eliminated and in other instances consolidated, 
and the costs materially reduced. 


Our Pustic Scuoots Must Not CLosE 


Confronted with the conditions outlined the Board of Education made the 
fullest investigation to determine what course to pursue and sought the advice 
of authorities and experts versed in municipal finance and education. 

It considered in connection with a possible educational reorganization the 
various surveys which had been made in the school system for several years pre- 
ceding by former Boards, statements made by educators before the various 
budget committees, and recommendations from educators both in and out of the 
system. 

The Board was of the opinion that there were many activities in the schools 
which under more prosperous conditions would be useful and desirable, but 
which because of existing financial conditions required reduction to a minimum 
or elimination, at least for the present. 
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While some of the distinguished educators who were consulted by the Board 
took the position that the schools must continue to be operated as they were or 
be closed in order to force the taxpayers and citizens to finance them, without 
change, other educators advised that sufficient economies could and should be 
put into effect to keep the Board’s expenses within its estimated income and 
still insure the maintenance of an adequate school system. The Board’s survey 
confirmed this latter view. Moreover the Board of Education was at all times 
unalterably opposed to the closing of the public schools or the curtailing of the 
pupils’ educational opportunities. 

Since taxes constituted practically the sole source of the Schools’ income, 
municipal financing experts agreed that not only would it have to live within its 
estimated income but that it would also have to reduce its deficit before any 
credit of any kind would be extended. 


At this point the Board of Education gives an account of its so- 
called ‘economy program.” The following statement concludes the 
board’s defense of its policies. 


Economy Program Benefits All. The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits that every change provided for in its program of economy has been one 
which will result in benefit to the pupil, the taxpayer, and the employe of the 
Board of Education. 

Pupils’ Educational Opportunities Uncurtailed. There has been no curtail- 
ment of educational activity. All of the so-called “tool” subjects (reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics, et cetera) have been retained. Instruction in the cultural 
subjects (literature, art, music, languages, history, science, et cetera) have in 
no way been reduced. In the matter of athletics, the reorganization of the ath- 
letic activities insures the continuation of athletic training in the elementary 
schools and through the high schools, with undiminished opportunity for train- 
ing in swimming, baseball, football, track, and all other sports. There has been 
no change in the matter of vocational training, that is manual training and 
household arts, except that the full program for those subjects is carried to the 
high schools. Even the kindergarten has been retained. Those adjuncts of school 
activity, such as bath rooms, lunch rooms, and playgrounds in connection with 
the schools, are all maintained in communities where there is need for them. 

The only change is in the elimination of the Crane Junior College, the most 
expensive unit in the Chicago School System, serving only 10 per cent of those 
eligible, where of those attending only 12 per cent to 25 per cent complete the 
course. This was maintained under questionable legal right. To this may be 
added the experiment known as the junior high school, of doubtful educational 
value, of much greater cost, and resulting in serious discrimination of education- 
al opportunity against elementary and senior high school pupils. 

Many departments and divisions relating to the administration of the educa- 
tional work have been abolished altogether, or their duties consolidated with 
those of other bureaus or departments. 
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The dismissal of special teachers in the elementary schools and the increased 
teaching requirements in the high schools will insure the maximum of service at 
a minimum of expense. 

No one can complain of the reduction in the amount of social service, when 
these services are given and paid for by other existing governmental agencies. 

Taxpayers Benefit from Enormous Savings. The adoption of the program 
herein set forth should result in an annual saving of close to $10,000,000.00 in 
the current operating and administrative expense. 

A most important saving has been achieved by the utilization of present 
school buildings of the Board and the conversion of junior high schools and the 
Crane Junior College into senior high schools, made possible by the discontinu- 
ance of the junior high school type of instruction. In order to accommodate the 
42,000 senior high school students who have been housed in portables, rented 
quarters, inadequate branches, or forced to attend part-time sessions, the Board 
would ultimately have had to spend $27,000,000.00 in erecting necessary high 
school buildings. Most of the senior high school students are now adequately 
cared for in the converted buildings. 

Hundreds of vacant rooms in the elementary schools, caused by the with- 
drawal of seventh and eighth grade pupils from them into junior high schools, 
are again in use as a result of the return to the former system. In addition, 
hundreds of portable school buildings are no longer required. It needs no large 
experience to see that a great saving will be effected in maintenance, as a result 
of the discontinuance of the use of the portables. 

Welfare of Teachers Carefully Considered. Temporarily a large number of 
special teachers, who have not had the necessary training to teach regular sub- 
jects in the elementary schools, will be out of employment pending the taking 
of an intensive course offered by the Board of Education at the Chicago Normal 
School, but they will be absorbed back into the School System as rapidly as 
vacancies occur, without impairment of any pension or tenure rights. 

Although the teachers have suffered a reduction in salary due to the shorten- 
ing of the school term, and all of them are now required to do a full day’s work 
as a result of the reduction in the personnel of the teaching staff, like that of the 
administrative and operating staff, the economies resulting will create a condi- 
tion which holds the only promise for financial relief. The Board is firmly of the 
opinion that when it has been demonstrated that it is staying within its income 
and is making reasonable efforts to reduce its deficit instead of adding to the 
same, avenues of credit will be opened which heretofore have been closed to the 
schools. 

RESULTS OF ECONOMY PROGRAM 


The Board of Education of the City of Chicago respectfully submits that the 
adoption of its Economy Program means that: 

The schools will be kept open. 

Housing conditions will be greatly improved. 

A sound educational program will be retained. 
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Educational opportunity will be equalized and made more democratic. 
Substantial progress will be made toward the restoration of credit. 
Taxes will be reduced. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE City oF CHICAGO 


This statement reveals the same special pleading, the same lack 
of frankness, and the same broad generalizations unsupported by 
evidence which have characterized all the board’s former statements. 
It reads more like a campaign document than a sober, measured 
statement by a responsible public body. Many of the board’s state- 
ments of fact will, no doubt, be challenged by those who are best 
informed with respect to the school situation in Chicago. For ex- 
ample, it is stated that the board sought professional advice and 
shaped its action accordingly. As a matter of fact, the board’s meas- 
ures were formulated in secret session by a special committee on 
economy without a public hearing and, according to the public press, 
without consultation with the superintendent of schools or other 
members of the educational staff. Certain it is that the board has 
refused to divulge the name of a single professional educator who 
advised them to pursue the course they took. Certain it is, too, that 
the board ignored entirely the findings of the Strayer survey, al- 
though it had only recently paid $100,000 to have the survey made. 
Again, it is stated that the board’s program should result in an an- 
nual saving of close to $10,000,000. If such is in fact the case, it is 
unfortunate that the board has not favored the public with reliable 
evidence to support its statement. Such evidence as is available in- 
dicates that only a fraction of that amount will be saved. The board 
arrogates to itself the credit for keeping the schools from closing. 
And this it does in face of the fact that it owes the teachers of Chi- 
cago $25,000,000! As everyone in Chicago knows, the schools have 
been and are being kept open by virtue of the fact that the teachers 
are teaching without pay. This fact the Board of Education might 
have had the graciousness to admit. Finally, and most astounding 
of all, the board has the effrontery to contend that its program will 
result in a more effective and a more democratic school system. 


CHILD LABOR UNDER THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


One of the by-products of the program of the National Recovery 
Administration is the prohibition of the full-time employment of 
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virtually all children under sixteen years of age. Of the first fifty- 
eight industrial codes to be approved, all but three prohibit the em- 
ployment of children under sixteen years of age under any circum- 
stances. The code governing the bituminous coal-mining industry 
prohibits the employment of minors under seventeen years of age 
either underground or in hazardous occupations aboveground but 
omits the clause prohibiting the employment of persons under six- 
teen under any circumstances. The code relating to theaters per- 
mits the use of child actors for special parts. The retail-trades code 
is the only one yet approved which permits part-time work of chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen years of age. Under the terms of 
this code children between fourteen and sixteen may be employed 
either three hours a day for six days a week or eight hours a day for 
one day a week. In either case the hours of employment must be 
between 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. and must be such as not to interfere with 
the child’s opportunity to attend the regular day school. The build- 
ers’ code prescribes eighteen as the minimum age of all employment, 
and a number of codes carry an eighteen-year age minimum for 
hazardous operations. 

There is, of course, a close relation between school attendance and 
the employment of children. In fact, the remarkable expansion of 
education in recent years has been in large measure a result of the 
exclusion of children from industry by operation of child-labor legis- 
lation or by the unwillingness of employers to give employment to 
young children. The net result of the present administration’s re- 
covery program is to increase materially the school’s social obliga- 
tions. The following comment on this new responsibility of schools 
is quoted from a recent issue of the American Child. 

The importance of an integrated educational program to meet the needs of 
children forced out of industry under the NRA was officially recognized by the 
Advisory Board on Industrial Education of New York City, under whose spon- 
sorship a conference on the subject was held on October 20. The government, 
industrial, and educational leaders present adopted a resolution pointing out that 
the restrictive labor provisions of the industrial codes have increased the burden 
of responsibility on educational and health authorities, and providing for the 
appointment of a program committee. 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant state commissioner of education, said that, in 
New York State, 10,000 to 12,000 children had gone back to school as a result 


of the NRA. Mr. Dinwiddie estimated that in the United States as a whole the 
number was about 100,000. 
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The difficulty of making suitable educational provisions for this group of 
children is increased by the financial strain under which the schools are already 
operating. In Arkansas, Alabama, Idaho, North and South Dakota, and other 
mid-western and southern states, according to John K. Norton, chairman of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, literally thousands of dis- 
tricts were unable to maintain their schools as much as 120 days during 1932-33. 
Approximately 100 city school systems and 4,500 rural schools reduced their 
terms by a month or more. 

This fall, a survey of ten counties in Ohio showed hundreds of rural schools, 
with some 50,000 pupils, which expected to close their doors a few weeks after 
opening, and others which would have to close before Christmas. Some officials 
expected that 100,000 children would be shut out of school by January first. 

In Chicago, the schools opened two weeks late, with the junior high school 
system, parental schools, visiting teachers, and vocational guidance bureau 
eliminated to effect a $5,000,000 reduction in the budget. 

The superintendent of schools in Georgia, after strenuous efforts, expected 
to have all the schools in operation by October first. The Quitman schools, 
however, failed to open, and others were reported in serious financial difficulties. 

Oregon reported that in many small districts and some cities schools would 
close at Christmas. 

The National Education Association states that the amount expended for 
new school buildings fell from $400,000,000 in 1925-26 to $155,000,000 in 1932- 
33; that 250,000 children were attending school part time because of the shortage 
in school rooms; and that another 150,000 children were housed in temporary 
or portable schools. 

It is not strange that, caught between reduced budgets and swollen enrol- 
ments, school officials are more and more turning to the hope of aid from the 
federal government. 

Federal aid for schools was included in the recommendations of the National 
Conference on the Financing of Education held at Columbia University in 
August. And a committee of the National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education recently announced that it would appeal to 
Congress at its next session for an appropriation of $600,000,000 for school relief. 

Two sources of federal assistance are already available, but both are limited 
in the type and scope of aid offered. Although primarily designed to aid unem- 
ployed teachers, the authorization of the use of federal relief funds for salaries 
for unemployed teachers in rural elementary schools which otherwise would be 
forced to close, may alleviate the situation slightly in some communities. How- 
ever, this requires schools to reach the zero point before help is given. And the 
$3,300,000,000 public-works fund offers possibilities for building construction. 
Neither of these, however, will help in furthering a program of education and 
guidance for adolescent youth. 
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A LIST OF RECENT COURSES OF STUDY 


Curriculum committees and others who make use of current 
courses of study will be interested in a publication of the United 
States Office of Education (Circular No. 111) bearing the title ““Re- 
cent Courses of Study for Elementary and Secondary Schools.” 
The circular contains a brief annotation of all city and state elemen- 
tary and secondary courses of study received by the Office of Educa- 
tion during 1930, 1931, and 1932. Courses of study are listed by city 
or state, subject, year, number of pages, and distinguishing features. 


A LIST OF REFERENCES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
The October number of the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians con- 
tains a selected list of references on teaching the use of books and 
libraries. Books, pamphlets, and magazine articles are included in 
the list, and all items are fully and adequately annotated. This bib- 
liography should be helpful to teachers as well as to librarians. 


SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL CHANGES IN WEST VIRGINIA 


It has long been patent to informed observers that many, if not 
most, of our state educational systems are in need of thoroughgoing 
reorganization both with respect to district organization and with 


respect to modes of raising and distributing revenue. Needed re- 
organization in many states has not been put into effect partly be- 
cause of a lack of vigorous educational leadership and partly because 
of the inherent difficulty in accomplishing political and economic 
change. There is growing evidence, however, that economic necessity 
is compelling a type of reorganization which has long been needed. 

The state of West Virginia affords the most recent example of 
constructive legislation looking toward a reorganized school system. 
During the past twelve months that state has boldly put into effect 
certain measures which will no doubt increase the efficiency of the 
schools and, at the same time, materially reduce the cost of main- 
taining them. In the first place, an amendment to the constitution 
has been adopted which classifies property for purposes of taxation 
and fixes the maximum rates of levy on the different classes of prop- 
erty. Then, the legislature passed an act making the county the 
exclusive unit of both taxation and administration. All existing ad- 
ministrative units and all previous boards of education were abol- 
ished, and in their place county boards of education were created. 
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The law vests in the county boards control of all educational affairs 
in their respective counties. Unlike many so-called “county-unit 
systems,” a county board has control of all schools in the county, 
urban as well as rural. County superintendents will be appointed 
by the county boards. Finally, the legislature passed an act allocat- 
ing five and one-half million dollars to supplement the revenue 
raised by county levies. The law provides for the distribution of 
this fund to the counties upon conditions which are designed to en- 
courage consolidation of small schools. In fact, consolidation seems 
to be the main purpose of the bill. 

A later issue of the Elementary School Journal will carry an article 
describing in detail the reforms which West Virginia is undertaking. 


THE END OF SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


Six centuries of drastic self-government under which the German universities 
have flourished and spread that culture which is German around the world, are 
wiped out today in a decree of the Prussian minister of education. 

Though the decree applies only to the Prussian two-thirds of Germany, 
similar decrees are expected to follow in other states. Instead of professors of 
various colleges in a university electing a dean and deans in turn choosing a 
president, the minister of education will appoint the president and he in turn 
will appoint the deans. 

Faculty meetings are abolished and, though the president may consult the 
deans or they in turn may consult their colleagues, the president is responsible, be- 
ing vested with absolute power and the deans in turn for their respective colleges. 

The decree also gives students who are members of the brown shirts the right 
of representation in their university senate. Previously membership was limited 
to faculty members. However, as the university senate has been virtually abol- 
ished, this Nazi favoritism to its young hopefuls is merely a gesture. 

Self-government, which had been inviolate through the ages, is supplanted 
in educational institutions by the principle of leadership or dictatorship, as in 
the political organization of the state. Professors or deans may make a recom- 
mendation for appointment, but it will only be advisory. Previously the govern- 
ment could veto an appointment or remove a university official only for mis- 
conduct or a similar serious cause. 

All universities and some ten higher technical schools, with 80,000 students, 
in Prussia are affected by the new decree. The University of Cologne, founded 
in 1388, is the oldest, while the others are the University of Kénigsberg, founded 
in 1544, famous as the school of Immanuel Kant, and the University of Halle, 
founded in 1694, the school which sent the first Lutheranism to America. 
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CONTINUING THE LISTS OF SELECTED REFERENCES 


With their December issues the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review are completing the first annual cycle of twenty lists of 
selected references announced more than a year ago and begun in the 
January issues. A new cycle will begin with the January, 1934, issues 
of these journals. Except in minor respects the policies and the spe- 
cialists preparing the lists remain the same as those of the current 
year. This similarity makes it unnecessary to announce in detail the 
lists and the collaborators, as was done a year ago. Readers interested 
in the topics comprehended by the lists, the names of the specialists, 
and the issues in which lists on particular topics will be published are 
referred to the lists as published in the issues of the journals for the 
current calendar year or to the complete announcements appearing 
in the Elementary School Journal for January, 1933, and in the School 
Review for December, 1932. The new lists will, of course, include 
only items published during the year and subsequent to the prep- 
aration of the first list in each field. 

The lists for the year soon to close have been well received. As 
published they include a total of 1,149 annotated items. This count 
does not include a number of cross-references in instances in which 
items are applicable in more than a single field. The lists are com- 
prehensive enough to bring the scholarly educational worker into 
touch with the best that is being published in the realm of his special 
and general professional interests. It may not be out of place to re- 
peat that the cycles of references are in effect a continuance of the 
service provided in the quarterly Record of Current Educational Pub- 
lications, which was formerly published by the United States Office 
of Education but which was discontinued by that office as a forced 
measure of economy. The co-operative publication of the lists in the 
twenty annual issues of the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review gives the reader access to references of the best writ- 
ings in practically the whole field of education. This comprehensive 
service to the educational worker is nowhere else available. 





FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


H. R. VANDERSLICE 
Superintendent of Schools, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


Five years ago the school district of Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, be- 
gan operating its schools on the four-quarter plan. During this peri- 
od the school authorities have been asked many questions about the 
operation and success of the scheme. This article will report some of 
the data that have accumulated during the period. 

Does the four-quarter plan cost more money? Is it an economy? 
How can it be operated to save money? What is the effect on school 
attendance and on pupil achievement? Facts gathered during the 
five-year period will be presented to show the conclusions reached 
up to the present time on these questions. 

No attempt will be made in this article to answer many other 
questions that have been raised. Some of these are: To what type of 
school situation can the Aliquippa plan of all-year schools be made 
to apply? How is the grade organization affected? How are promo- 
tions made? What is the effect of attendance in summer on the 
growth of pupils? What advantages or disadvantages accrue to in- 
dividual pupils? Is it not too warm in summer for children to attend 
school? Does not the July quarter interfere with vacations of par- 
ents? What is the effect of the four-quarter plan on the teaching 
staff? 

Aliquippa’s four-quarter plan differs from all-year plans tried in 
other cities —For about twenty years Newark added two months to 
a ten-month term in certain schools. The purpose was to furnish a 
wholesome atmosphere and wholesome employment for under-priv- 
ileged children. Children who had attended school for ten months 
were permitted, but not compelled, to attend the other two months. 
Advanced work was not attempted. Nashville, Tennessee, had a 
four-quarter plan for a number of years. There the purpose of the 
summer quarter seems to have been to afford opportunity for pupils 

256 
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to make up failures or to gain advanced standing. Mason City, 
Iowa, had the same aim in the all-year schools operated there for a 
few years. These three cities have discontinued the all-year plan. 
Several cities have extended their summer sessions beyond the usual 
six-week period and have referred to their organizations as “all-year 
schools.” In all these situations the purpose never seems to have 
been the fuller use of the school plant. The aim seems always to 
have been something other than economy. 

The Technical High School in Omaha, Nebraska, has operated for 
sixteen years on the quarterly basis. The purpose there, as stated to 
the writer by the late Superintendent Beveridge, was the fuller 
utilization of the school plant by giving pupils the opportunity of 
continuous attendance throughout the year and thus enabling them 
to finish high school earlier than they otherwise would. Omaha now 
has another high school, South High School, which has been operat- 
ing on the same basis for the past three years. In Ambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Aliquippa plan is now operating in its second year in the 
junior and senior high schools. The Ambridge school district found 
pressing need for more high-school facilities, and the all-year plan 
was adopted in lieu of new building construction. 

In Aliquippa the major purpose in the minds of members of the 
Board of School Directors is to utilize fully all existing school build- 
ings before constructing new schools. One member expressed the 
feeling of the board at the time the plan was adopted when he said, 
“Why should we spend millions for school buildings and then allow 
them to remain idle three months in the year? No solvent business 
concern would tolerate such management.” 

How the plan works.—The four-quarter plan in Aliquippa has a 
planned and integrated program for the entire year. The primary 
object, as has been said, is economy. Just as important in the minds 
of school authorities is the provision of full-time opportunity for the 
children. Since the founding of the borough of Woodlawn, now Ali- 
quippa, in 1909, a school term of nine months, 180 days, has been 
maintained. One hundred and eighty days has always been the ac- 
cepted length of the school year. 

The problem of organizing to meet these requirements was com- 
paratively simple. The plan adopted consisted in setting aside four 
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weeks of the year for vacations and dividing the remaining forty- 
eight weeks into four quarters of twelve weeks each, 240 school days 
a year or sixty days a quarter. Since children must attend 180 days, 
each child remains on vacation one quarter and attends school three 
quarters. As one-fourth of the children are assigned to a vacation 
during each quarter, three-fourths of the school enrolment are al- 
ways.in school. Through this simple arrangement the load carried 
by each school building during the year is enlarged by 333 per cent. 
For example, the Aliquippa High School would provide educational 
facilities for 1,650 pupils on the regular nine-month plan, but on the 
four-quarter plan it cares for 2,200 pupils. 

The school calendar adopted provides two weeks’ vacation for 
everyone at the beginning of July. Two additional weeks are uti- 
lized for the regular school holidays. The quarters begin on or about 
July 15, October 10, January 15, and April 10 of each year. These 
dates were chosen so that each quarter would fall in two different 
seasons of the year. Thus, no child has his entire vacation during the 
summer and another his entire vacation during the winter. 

Justification of the four-quarter term from the standpoint of economy. 
—Are boards of education justified in making expenditures for new 
school buildings when the available buildings are idle for three 
months in the year? It is true that a considerable number of cities 
have school terms of ten months, but the vast majority maintain 
nine-month terms. Undoubtedly, all school districts could maintain 
reasonable standards of education on a nine-month basis. Is it 
sound policy to organize in such a way that the school buildings, 
without reducing pupils’ school time, can extend their loads 333 
per cent? 

This question can be answered by determining past expenditures 
for school buildings. Figures furnished by the State Department of 
Public Instruction show how expenditures for school buildings in 
Pennsylvania compare with the increases in enrolment and in the 
assessed valuation of property for the years 1910-31, inclusive. It is 
believed that these figures, which are given in Table I, are fairly 
typical of the nation as a whole. These data show that the gain in 
school enrolment for all schools in Pennsylvania during the period 
1910-31 was 54 per cent. During the same time all property valua- 
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tions increased 104 per cent, and the cost of new buildings increased 
559 per cent. One justification of this disproportionate increase in 
the cost of buildings and equipment is that prior to 1910 the state 
school plant was inadequate—it had not kept pace with the educa- 
tional needs. In spite of this fact, Table I shows that the increases in 
expenditures for buildings and equipment were far in advance of the 
increases in property valuation at the time the first impact of the 
depression was felt. 


TABLE I 


NET ENROLMENT, ASSESSED VALUATION, AND DEBT SERVICE AND 
CAPITAL OUTLAY IN ALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA (2,585) FROM 1910 TO 1931, INCLUSIVE 








Assessed Debt Service and 


School Year Net Enrolment Valuation Capital Outlay 





1,282,965 $4,872,697,525 | $ 9,192,573 
1,343,055 5,462,391, 281 8,060,064 
1,504,794 5,741 ,974,453 12,867,491 
1,583,187 6,571, 221,526 9,788,053 
1,709,677 7,006 , 700,089 38,455,044 
1,830,748 8,374,773 ,632 60,479,735 
1,883 ,423 9,504,772,523 63,957,952 
1,970,416 9,960,951,978 60,563,794 





Percentage of 
increase 
IQIO-31... 














In third-class school districts of the state, those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 30,000, the same situation exists. There are 
221 such districts in the state. Reliable facts were obtainable only 
back to 1922 and are given in Table II. While school-building con- 
struction was in the period of most rapid increase in 1922, neverthe- 
less the percentage of increase in these costs from 1922 to 1931 was 
six times the percentage of increase in property valuation for the 
same period. 

Many school districts of the country are carrying heavy loads of 
bonded debt for school buildings now in use. At the same time, the 
new economic order promises to bring large increases in enrolment, 
especially in high schools. In the opinion of the writer, the all-year 
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school on a four-quarter plan, with the attendance of pupils stag- 
gered in the four quarters, will enable schools to meet their new re- 
sponsibilities and yet gradually reduce their bonded indebtedness to 
a point where the increase in debt over a period of years is not dis- 
proportionate to the increase in school enrolment. 

Savings effected through the operation of the four-quarter plan.—The 
largest single item of economy resulting from the operation of the 
four-quarter plan is the reduction in the cost of debt service. Table 
III shows that 37 additional schoolrooms would have been needed 
in Aliquippa in 1928-33 had the schools been operated for only nine 


TABLE II 


NET ENROLMENT, ASSESSED VALUATION, AND DEBT SERVICE AND 
CAPITAL OUTLAY IN THE 221 THIRD-CLASS SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA FROM 1922 TO 1931, INCLUSIVE 








Debt Service and 


School Year Net Enrolment Assessed Valuation Capital Outlay 





453,478 $1, 359,984,634 | $12,071,366 
501,734 1,609, 750,983 17,291,006 
525,241 1,717,499,945 17,751,545 
546,226 1,457,250,672 17,164,174 





Percentage of 
increase 
1922-31... 














months and the children allowed a full day in school. The cost of 
building construction used in this table was estimated on the basis of 
the costs of school buildings constructed in the city for the last ten 
years. The consulting architect of the school district checked and 
approved the estimate for each year listed. The method of computa- 
tion was as follows: A sixteen-room building in 1929-30 would have 
cost $160,000. Using the average rate of interest for eleven different 
issues of Aliquippa school bonds and the redemption periodicity 
prevailing in all the later issues, the writer found that the total cost 
of constructing sixteen rooms in 1929-30 through a thirty-year sink- 
ing fund would be $304,000. When the cost is spread equally through- 
out the period, the economy resulting from the non-construction of 
sixteen rooms in 1928-29 amounts to $40,533 for the five-year period. 
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It should be noted that debt service for a new building appears on 
the budget for the first time in the year following the erection of the 
building. For this reason, four years’ savings in the budget appear 
in the table for the five-year period. 

The amount of money saved through the operation of the four- 
quarter plan is shown in Table IV. Space will not permit detailed 
description of the method of all computations included in this table. 
Most of the economies need little explanation. There are no fuel 
costs in Aliquippa for the additional quarter of operation. Heating 


TABLE III 


SAVINGS IN DEBT SERVICE IN ALIQUIPPA SCHOOL DISTRICT IN 1928-33 
RESULTING FROM THE OPERATION OF THE SCHOOLS 
ON THE FOUR-QUARTER PLAN 








Additional 


School Year 


Rooms for 
Year under 
Nine-Month 
Plan 


Cost per 
Room 


Total Cost 


Saving in 
Debt-Service 
Cost 





16 
15 
4 


$10,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 


$160,000.00 
150,000.00 
32,000.00 


$40,533.00 
28, 500.00 


4,053.00 
886. 


2 86.00 





37 $73,972.00 

















plants have never been operated in June, July, and August, and but 
little in September. Light and power charges are greatly decreased. 
This saving was found by determining the difference between the 
average monthly cost of electricity over the usual nine-month period 
and the average monthly cost for June, July, and August. This dif- 
ference, which represents the net average monthly saving, was multi- 
plied by three to give the annual saving resulting from operation 
during the summer months. Maintenance of plant, insurance, and 
state tax on bonds for thirty-seven rooms were eliminated by utiliz- 
ing the existing plant in lieu of constructing these additional rooms. 

Considerable saving has resulted from the reteaching of pupils 
failing in subjects or grades. In Aliquippa pupils who fail are re- 
taught for one quarter of twelve weeks. In schools using the ordi- 
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nary semester plan the reteaching period covers eighteen weeks. 
Thus, in Aliquippa the cost of reteaching failures is reduced one- 
third. 

The savings in teachers’ salaries result from the fact that teach- 
ers were given the option of a twelve-month contract when the plan 
was started in 1928. Most teachers have chosen to teach twelve 
months. The Board of School Directors decided that a small reduc- 
tion in monthly salary was permissible when a teacher changed from 
a nine-month to a twelve-month contract, on the ground that a nine- 


TABLE IV 


TOTAL TANGIBLE SAVINGS TO THE ALIQUIPPA SCHOOL 
DISTRICT EFFECTED THROUGH ALL-YEAR 
OPERATION FROM 1928-33 

Item of Saving Amount Saved 

$ 73,972.00 

4,846.00 

Light and power 7,180.00 
Maintenance of plant 9,285.00 
Insurance I,101.00 
State tax on bonds 3,597.00 
Reteaching pupil failures 31,416.00 
Teachers’ salaries 69,200.00 
Payments to school employees’ retirement fund 1,280.00 
fore) 


$201 ,877. 


month contract must call for a higher monthly rate because of the 
lack of income during three months. Accordingly, the monthly sal- 
aries of teachers working for twelve months were reduced approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. During the five-year period this saving has 
amounted to $69,200. 

For the current year the policy of allowing teaching for twelve 
months has been modified. Sixty teachers previously on twelve- 
month contracts were given contracts for nine months. These teach- 
ing periods were staggered throughout the year as pupil attendance 
is staggered. In this way twenty new positions were created. This 
course was taken in order that Aliquippa could do something toward 
relieving the teacher surplus. The school district benefits from this 
arrangement because it has been able to employ some excellent 
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young teachers at minimum salaries. At this time no decision has 
been reached on the extension of this policy to all teachers in the 
system. Ambridge gives nine-month contracts to most of its teach- 
ers working in four-quarter schools. 

The item referring to retirement payments in Table IV is corol- 
lary to the item for teachers’ salaries. In Pennsylvania each school 
district contributes to the state school employees’ retirement reserve 
fund. The average amount paid by this district is 1.85 per cent of 
the teachers’ salaries. The reduction in salaries thus carried with it a 
saving of $1,280 in retirement-fund payments. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGES OF ATTENDANCE IN ALL ALIQUIPPA SCHOOLS 
DURING FOUR QUARTERS OF SCHOOL YEARS 
1928-29 TO 1932-33, INCLUSIVE 








First Second Third Fourth 


School Year Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 





96.0 93.0 94.7 95.2 
95-2 94.0 94-3 94.0 
95.6 94-4 94.1 95-2 
94.9 94.8 93-1 95-5 
95-3 93-3 94-9 95.2 

















The total savings to the Aliquippa school district for the five-year 
period amounted to $201,877. This amount represents two mills on 
the tax levy for each of the five years and hence must be considered 
a substantial economy in the financial management of the schools. 

The effect of the four-quarter plan on school attendance.—Is any 
period of the year better adapted to good school work than any other 
time? For the five-year period Table V shows slightly higher per- 
centages of attendance in the first and fourth quarters, those includ- 
ing the warm months of the year. The percentages given are the 
official attendance percentages required by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. They were calculated according to department 
regulations, which remained the same throughout the period. The 
average number of pupils in attendance during each quarter was ap- 
proximately 5,100. , 

The same members of the superintendent’s staff supervised at- 
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tendance throughout the period. The staff consisted of a visiting 
teacher, two nurses, and an attendance officer. There was no varia- 
tion in the efforts of staff members to secure good attendance. Since 
the staff members were generally on vacation in the first quarter 
and the attendance officer took the annual school census each year 
during the final six weeks of the fourth quarter, the attendance 
supervision was weakest during the quarters in which the percent- 
ages of attendance were highest. 

When a system of weighted ranks is used for the twenty quarters 
included in the five-year period, the best attendance was obtained 
in the first quarter (beginning July 15); the second best, in the fourth 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF ATTENDANCE OF ALL ALIQUIPPA PUPILS ON 
THE REGULAR NINE-MONTH BASIS (1923-28) WITH AT- 
TENDANCE ON THE FOUR-QUARTER BASIS (1928-33) 








Number of 
Pupil-Days 
Attended 


Percentage of 
Attendance 


Number of 


Period Pupil-Days 





1923-28 3,434,490 | 3,256,275 04.8 
5,768,125 | 5,459,504 94.6 














quarter (beginning April 10); the third best, in the third quarter 
(beginning January 15); and the fourth best, in the second quarter 
(beginning October 10). 

Further evidence of the effect of the four-quarter plan on school 
attendance is shown in Table VI. A comparison of attendance for 
the five-year period, 1923-28, with attendance for the following five- 
year period, 1928-33, shows a differential of 0.2 in favor of the earlier 
period. From 1923 to 1928 all schools were operated on the tradi- 
tional nine-month schedule. From 1928 to 1933 all schools were 
operated on the four-quarter schedule, with the exception of four 
schools in the first year and two schools in the second year. Ten 
schools are represented. 

Irons’ compared attendance in Ambridge, Pennsylvania, for the 


tH. S. Irons, “An Evaluation of the Twelve-Months Plan in the Junior and Voca- 
tional High School, Ambridge, Pennsylvania.’”’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, Ohio 
State University, 1933. 
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year 1931-32 on the nine-month plan with attendance for 1932-33 
on the all-year plan. He included all pupils from Grades VI-IX, in- 
clusive, and all pupils in the vocational department of the high 
school, Grades X—XII, inclusive. He found the percentages of at- 
tendance to be 96.7 in 1931-32 in the nine-month schools and 97.9 in 
the year 1932-33 when the schools were operating on the four-quar- 
ter plan. 

It must be concluded that the attendance of pupils is not impaired 
by the four-quarter plan. It would appear that children will attend 
school as regularly in one period of the year as in any other period if 
the schools are open. 

The effect of the all-year plan on pupil achievement.—Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining reliable data on pupil 
achievement. Originally two hundred pupils in nine-month schools 
were paired with respect to age, grade, sex, and mental ability with 
the same number of pupils in four-quarter schools. The purpose was 
to follow the records of these pupils through several years in order 
to determine which arrangement of school year produced the better 
results. The extreme fluidity of the population reduced the number 


of pairs very rapidly. Every time a child changed his residence, one 
pair was eliminated. Then too, the all-year school was adopted in all 
schools much earlier than had been originally intended. With the 
elimination of the nine-month schools, the study of achievement by 
pairing was brought to an abrupt end before reliable results had 
been obtained. 


The next effort considered the establishment of a controlled group 
of pupils attending school during four quarters in the year. The 
achievements of this group were to be followed throughout the four 
quarters to discover differences of achievement, if any, in the vari- 
ous quarters. This plan was abandoned on account of the difficulty 
of maintaining a group of considerable size intact through four con- 
secutive quarters. In addition, the conclusiveness of this method 
was questioned. Would a group of, let us say, one hundred pupils 
make a record through four quarters which would be the same as 
their normal record in three quarters with one quarter interposed for 
vacation some time during the year? There were several reasons to 
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believe that the results might not be worth anything when obtained 
by this method. 

A study of pupil marks in the mass was resorted to as the most 
practical method of obtaining information concerning the differences 
in achievement in the various quarters of the school year. All the 
quarterly marks in mathematics, totaling 8,428 pupil marks, for the 
past three years were tabulated. A total of 12,639 marks in social 
studies (history, civics, and problems of democracy) were tabulated 
for all the quarters of the three-year period. In mathematics objec- 


TABLE VII 


RANKS OF THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 
ON THE BASIS OF THE PERCENTAGES OF A’s, B’s, 
ETC., EARNED IN EACH QUARTER IN MATHE- 
MATICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES IN ALIQUIPPA HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE YEARS 1930-33 








D (Near- 


* 
Quarter B Failure) t 




















* The figure 1 indicates the quarter with the most A’s or B’s. 
+ The figure 1 indicates the quarter with fewest failures or near- 
failures. 


tive tests were used, and in social studies the tests were of the objec- 
tive and the essay types. Tables were then computed showing per- 
centages of A’s (excellent), B’s, etc., in each quarter of the three- 
year period in both subjects. The quarters were then ranked to show 
which quarter of the school year developed the highest percentages 
of failures and near-failures and which had the highest percentages 
of A’s and B’s (highest ratings). 

Table VII shows that over the period of three years the fourth 
quarter developed the fewest failures and the fewest near-failures in 
both subjects. The same result was found both when the quarters 
were ranked separately for each subject and when both subjects were 
included in one ranking. The table shows the standing of the quar- 
ters with both subjects ranked together. 
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The second quarter showed the lowest percentage of attendance 
during the five-year period. During the last three years this quarter 
developed the most failures and near-failures. During the same time 
this quarter showed the lowest percentage of A’s and the next to the 
lowest percentage of B’s. This quarter, which extends from October 
10 to January 15, is apparently the most unsuitable period of the 
year for school work, although it is a period of the year that is almost 
universally accepted as school time. 

The fourth quarter (April ro to June 30) shows a close correlation 
between attendance and pupil marks. This quarter ranked second 
in attendance over the five-year period. Percentages of attendance 
were consistently good and not much below those for the first quar- 
ter, which showed the best attendance throughout the period. The 
fourth quarter with relatively high attendance showed the least fail- 
ures and near-failures and the most high marks (A’s and B’s) during 
the three-year period. The conclusion of this study of marks must be 
that the fourth quarter is the most satisfactory for school work. 

The data on attendance and school marks for the first and the 
third quarters are not so easily reconciled, especially in the case of 
the first quarter. The first quarter (July 15 to October 10) ranks 
first in attendance for the five-year period and third in pupil achieve- 
ment for the three-year period. One extenuating factor should prob- 
ably be given consideration here. During the first quarter more than 
one hundred pupils enter Grade IX from twelve outside school dis- 
tricts. Many of these children come from country schools, some 
from one-room rural schools. All have problems in adjusting them- 
selves to high school. Whether the presence of these new pupils low- 
ers the first quarter to third place on the basis of pupil achievement 
is an unsettled question. Superintendent Anderson of Omaha, in a 
recent letter to the writer, stated that Omaha in 1933 shortened its 
summer quarter from twelve to ten weeks, believing that with fewer 
interruptions as much progress could be made in ten weeks in sum- 
mer as is accomplished in twelve weeks at other seasons. Aliquippa 
teachers generally believe that the first quarter is as satisfactory as 
any for good school work. Further study of this question will be 
made. 

The results obtained for the third quarter (January 15 to April 10) 
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are somewhat confusing. This quarter ranked third in pupil attend- 
ance over the five-year period and showed the highest percentage of 
absences due to colds and allied causes and the highest percentage of 
absence due to quarantine. At the same time, it showed fewer fail- 
ures and near-failures than other quarters except the fourth, and 
more high marks than any other except the fourth. There are evi- 
dently varying factors in the different quarters, other than attend- 
ance and temperature, which tend to affect the work of pupils in 
school. This study will be continued over several more years and 
will include marks in other subjects in addition to mathematics and 
social studies. 

Irons‘ compared failures in Ambridge, Pennsylvania, for the year 
1931-32 under the nine-month plan with failures for 1932-33 under 
the all-year plan. He used pupil marks for each year in all subjects 
for Grades VI-IX, inclusive, and all marks in the vocational depart- 
ment of the high school, Grades X—XII, inclusive. He found 4.2 per 
cent of failures in all subjects during 1931-32 under the nine-month 
plan and 3.8 per cent of failures in 1932-33 under the four-quarter 
plan. 

Two conclusions from these studies seem justified at this time: 
(1) There is no evidence that the four-quarter plan is detrimental 
to pupil progress in school. (2) There is no indication that pupil 
progress in school is hampered by attendance during the warm 
months of the year. 

«H. S. Irons, of. cit. 
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Tradition has glorified the little red schoolhouse, but high-school 
teachers have claimed that rural-school pupils come to them un- 
prepared. What are the stubborn facts? Is there a difference in the 
elementary-school achievement of those pupils who receive their 
education in village schools and those pupils who are educated in - 
rural schools? The answer to this question should have significant 
value in view of the present tendency to enlarge the school unit. 

Because of the use of the uniform Regents’ examinations, New 
York State presents an unusual opportunity for the study of this 
problem. The present study involves 193 village-school and 196 
rural-school pupils in and near three typical villages in New York 
State: Clifton Springs, Phelps, and Moira. Clifton Springs has a 
village population of 1,725 and a school population of 350; Phelps, 
a village population of 1,400 and a school population of 365; Moira, 
a village population of 800 and a school population of 200. The 
schools in these villages are organized on the 8-4 plan. The study 
included 389 pupils who took the Regents’ examinations during the 
period 1910-31, inclusive. Only those pupils were used in the study 
who following elementary-school graduation had been enrolled in 
one of the three village high schools. Comparisons were made of 
marks earned in the Regents’ examinations in the following ele- 
mentary-school subjects: arithmetic, elementary English, geogra- 
phy, reading, spelling, and United States history. Data on the com- 
parative achievements in these subjects are given in Table I. 

The village-school pupils are superior to the rural-school pupils 
in arithmetic. The mean marks in arithmetic are higher than those 
in the majority of elementary-school subjects. Village girls surpass 
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village boys, but in the rural schools the reverse is true. In arith- 
metic the rural-school group shows less spread from the central tend- 
ency than does the village-school group. The test for significance 
yields a quotient of 3.10 and indicates that in achievement in arith- 


TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF VILLAGE-SCHOOL AND RURAL-SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUBJECTS AS SHOWN BY MARKS 
EARNED IN REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS 
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| 84. 
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metic a real difference exists between the village-school pupils and 
the rural-school pupils. 

In elementary English the mean mark of the village-school pupils 
is 1.71 higher than the mean of the rural-school pupils. The differ- 
ence between the mean marks of all pupils in English is much lower 
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than that in other subjects. The mean marks are low and indicate 
that pupils find elementary English a difficult subject. The girls 
do better work in elementary English than do the boys. It is inter- 
esting to note that in English the sex differences are greater than the 
differences between the groups. The standard deviations again show 
less spread from the central tendency for the rural group than for 
the village group. The test for significance indicates that the differ- 
ence between the two groups, though real, is slight. The difference 
shown between the village-school pupils and the rural-school pupils 
in achievement in elementary English is less than the difference in 
any other elementary-school subject of this study. 

The scores in geography, as in the preceding subjects, show the 
superiority of the village group over the rural group. The girls excel 
the boys in the village schools, but the boys excel the girls in the 
rural group. The difference of 2.97 between the mean of the village 
group and the mean of the rural group, when tested for significance, 
gives a quotient of 4.57, which indicates a real difference. Geography 
appears to be a subject in which the village-school pupil is consider- 
ably superior to the rural-school pupil. The standard deviation for 
the rural group is again considerably lower than that for the village 
group. 

The table shows that the mean reading marks of the village-school 
pupils are higher than those of the rural-school pupils. The differ- 
ence between the sexes is greater in the case of the village-school 
pupils than in the case of the rural-school pupils. The standard devi- 
ations again show that the rural group is a more compact group. 
The test for significance indicates that the difference is a real differ- 
ence and that village-school pupils excel rural-school pupils in 
achievement in reading. These data are particularly significant in 
view of the recognized importance of reading for success in other 
school subjects. 

The results in spelling are similar to those in other subjects. The 
mean marks of the village-school pupils exceed the corresponding 
means of the rural-school group. The differences in the mean scores 
in spelling are higher than those in reading, except in the case of the 
girls’ scores. In each group the girls excel the boys. The difference 
in the mean scores of all pupils in spelling (3.37) ranks second high- 
est in this entire study of all elementary-school subjects. The test 
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for significance gives a result of 5.52, which shows that the difference 
is significant. This figure is the largest value determined for signifi- 
cance in any subject. The standard deviations for the village and the 
rural groups indicate that the rural group is the more compact. The 
slight difference in the standard deviations of the means indicates 
that the means have about equal stability. 

In United States history there is a greater difference between the 
mean marks of the two groups than in any other elementary-school 
subject. It is interesting to find that history is the only subject in 
which the village boys surpass the village girls, although the data 
show small differences between the sexes within respective groups. 
The standard deviations for this subject are relatively high. A quo- 
tient of 5.14 in the test for significance indicates a real difference, the 
second most significant difference found. 


SUMMARY 

1. Village-school and rural-school pupils are compared in this 
study in terms of achievement in the following elementary-school 
subjects: arithmetic, English, geography, reading, spelling, and 
United States history. 

2. The mean marks of the village group excel those of the rural 
group in every subject. 

3. The mean differences in favor of the village-school pupils are 
statistically significant. Arranged in descending order, the quo- 
tients representing significance are as follows: spelling, 5.52; United 
States history, 5.14; reading, 4.58; geography, 4.57; arithmetic, 3.10; 
and English, 2.90. 

4. The highest mean marks for both village-school and rural- 
school groups are in spelling; the lowest mean marks for both village- 
school and rural-school groups are in English. 

5. In general, the girls in both village and rural schools excel the 
boys. The exceptions are in United States history in the village 
schools and in arithmetic and geography in the rural schools. 

6. The difference between the mean marks ranges from 1.71 in 
English to 3.65 in history. 

7. Standard deviations are larger for the village schools than for 
the rural schools. 
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Spelling proper consists in arranging the right letters in their 
correct order in written expression. To include anything else is to 
widen the usual scope of the activity. However, it is quite proper to 
unite with spelling such activities as serve useful purposes in them- 
selves if these activities at the same time promote spelling efficiency. 
In this category are placed such related phases of spelling as pro- 
nunciation, word meaning and use, and the use of the dictionary. 


PRONUNCIATION AND SYLLABICATION 


Authorities agree that one of the first steps in learning to spell a 
word is to pronounce it. In one of the modern textbooks on spelling 
the authors advise the teacher “to ask the pupils to pronounce the 
word slowly, looking closely at each part as they pronounce it” 
(15:xiv).? In another modern textbook the directions to the teacher 
declare: 


The first step in teaching a lesson is an exercise in pronunciation. .... 
Pronounce each word, enunciating the syllables very distinctly. .... Have the 
pupils pronounce each word after you in concert..... Insist on careful pro- 
nunciation on the part of every pupil..... This exercise precedes the spelling 
test because of the importance of pronunciation in the method of study [7: xiv]. 


Children learn pronunciation in three ways: (1) through the imi- 
tation of a correct model, (2) through the use of the dictionary, and 
(3) through the application of a general rule of phonetics. The most 
important of these procedures is the first, which should precede all 


t This is the second of a series of three articles dealing with the teaching of spelling. 
The first article appeared in the November number of the Elementary School Journal. 


2 The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography appearing at the end of this 
article. In case of quotations page references are also given. 
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others. The third probably does not usually function with children 
in the first six grades of the elementary school. 

The general procedure of teaching pronunciation is as follows: 
The teacher pronounces a word as it is properly used in oral dis- 
course, and the pupils repeat the word after her. She next repeats 
the word slowly to reveal its parts, the pupils imitating her as before. 
The pupils conclude their practice with the correct form. Thereafter 
individual pupils practice the word as necessary. Observe that pro- 
nunciation begins with the complete form and ends in the same way. 

At the end of the spelling unit the pupils may be tested over the 
work and remedial teaching introduced where necessary. Pupils who 
habitually fail should be drilled in phonetics. They should also be 
shown the correct positions of the speech organs when enunciating 
difficult sounds and sound combinations. It is a wise caution to keep 
entirely separate in phonetic drill those words having the same sound 
but differing in spelling: “bite” and “right,” “pie” and “sigh,” etc. 

The practice is to present words in lists in unsyllabized form. In 
the teaching of pronunciation the practice is to syllabize. In the first 
instance the pupils get a picture of the word as a unit; in the second, 
they learn the parts in order and combine the parts without slurring 
or omitting essential sounds. The syllable is the real unit in pro- 
nunciation; the word is the real unit in written discourse. The term 
“syllable” is used here to signify that part of a word which is uttered 
with a single impulse of the voice. 

There is some experimental evidence which tends to show that the 
suggestions offered here are sound. Greene describes a study in 
Grades IV-VI. He concludes: 


The evidence as shown in terms of the daily test scores points to the very 
slight superiority of the syllabified form of the word In terms of the 
growth from the preliminary to the final test the syllabicated form of the word 
is 2.6 times more efficient than the unit form [3: 218-109]. 


Wolfe and Breed found evidence of the superiority of syllabica- 
tion: 


This superiority was more noticeable with the younger than with the older 
pupils. In a test given twenty-three days after the final test, called the retention 
test, there were indications, though less marked, that syllabication was attended 
by a slightly better result [18: 622]. 
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Heilman, after an intensive study of seventy-three children in 
Grades IV, V, and VII, found that “‘in general, the syllabized form of 
the word promotes the learning process in spelling” (4: 15). 

The reasons for emphasis on syllabication are well stated by 
Tidyman: 

A great many words, nearly all polysyllabic words, contain too many sepa- 
rate letters to be taken in by the eye at one glance, as is necessary for a detailed 
and accurate mental picture. The perception span is from three to five distinct 
objects. Therefore, the syllable is important in learning, since it at once divides 
the word into a number of perceivable units and at the same time makes possi- 
ble a clear, definite, detailed picture of the letters [14: 35]. 


This theory explains why syllabication is of less significance in the 
upper grades than in the early years of school life. The children with 
shorter perception spans tend to be those who are eliminated; too, 
the perception span increases with maturity and training. This fact 
helps the more advanced children in dealing with the difficult words. 
Instead of having to memorize the order of ten distinct letters, they 


may learn three or four units and then combine these into a single - 


word. Auditory images are brought in to reinforce visual and kin- 
aesthetic images. 

The procedure may be summarized as follows: The pupils should 
first see the word as a unit. If the word offers difficulty in spelling 
and pronunciation, it should next be analyzed into its parts. The 
parts should then be combined into the whole. The order is: the 
whole, analysis, and synthesis. Note that division into parts is ad- 
vised in teaching pronunciation and in teaching the spelling of longer 
words having a considerable phonetic element. 


THE TEACHING OF WORD MEANING 


The value of meaning in teaching spelling has been stressed by 
Suzzallo: 


Ability to spell includes more than the power to recite [or write] the letters 
composing a given word in their conventionalized order. It involves an accurate 
command of that fact in connection with two others, namely, meaning and pro- 
nunciation. A word is never well taught unless some time within a spelling 
period the teacher makes certain that the pupil has (1) its meaning, (2) its 
pronunciation, and (3) its spelling [12: 37]. 
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The same idea has been stated by Hollingworth: 


Knowledge of meaning is probably in and of itself an important determinant 
of error in spelling Children will produce about 663 per cent more of mis- 
spellings in writing words of the meaning of which they are ignorant or uncer- 
tain than they will produce in writing words the meaning of which they know 


[6: 57]. 

Moreover, why should children be taught to spell words whose 
meanings they do not know? Spelling is a means to an end, and that 
end is communication through writing. Meaning must precede or 
accompany the teaching of spelling. 

To learn to spell words by associating spelling with meaning helps 
to make the impression. An unfamiliar word that bears no relation 
to the life-experiences of children is likely to be spelled with difficulty, 
if used at all, when a later occasion for its use arises (5). The main 
problem of the teacher in this respect is to provide experiences which 
make the words a part of the lives of the children. From their ex- 
periences children acquire a stock of meanings corresponding to the 
various phases of their environment, and in this way they come to 
understand their surroundings. Experience creates a demand for 
words with which the children may communicate their ideas and 
impressions to others. 

The task of the teacher of spelling is made easier if the words have 
been selected with the idea of meaning in mind. Nearly all the word 
meanings that children have at the age of three are related to their 
personal experiences with the body, food, clothing, health, play, and 
the home. At the age of six, words related to such experiences still 
make up the major portion of children’s vocabularies. These are the 
meaningful words and the words which children should be taught to 
spell. The close connection between language and basic experience 
has been described in a modern textbook in child psychology: 


A little child’s use of language is closely related to.the routine of his every- 
day life. He talks with his mates about the things which they are doing; he 
questions concerning the many curious situations which confront him; and final- 
ly he plays with language in expressing his emotions So close is this rela- 
tionship between situation and language response that spontaneity is naturally 
present also [9: 237]. 


The point is well taken that vocal habits (words) cannot become 
language habits (symbols) until they have become associated with 
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bodily habits (reactions to situations) or until they have become sub- 
stitutes for these (conditioned). Words probably gain their real 
meanings through association with bodily reactions and are not 
added to a child’s vocabulary after the mechanical fashion in which 
beads are added to a string. ‘The crucial difference between ‘the 
words of a human being and those of the parrot lies . . . . in the fact 
that the former are associated with meanings and ideas, while the 
latter are not’ (10: 8). 

The teacher has three tasks: (1) to provide experiences which are 
useful to pupils, (2) to help in the choice of words to associate with 
these experiences, and (3) to give thorough training in the use of this 
vocabulary. A word is not really a part of life until it has been ex- 
perienced in all its various contextual relations and has been used in 
expressing meaning. The order is as follows: (1) provide the experi- 
ence, (2) use the word to stand for the experience, and (3) enlarge its 
meaning and deepen its use through repeating Steps 1 and 2. 

Experience may be obtained in several ways. Pupils may handle 
objects and use them—experiences which will lead to the questions: 
“What is the name of this object?” ‘What is it good for?” They 
may make excursions to places of interest and see new things. They 
observe at home, on the street, and in the school. They use words 
in conversation and in written discourse, in plays and games;,-in pre- 
paring materials for the bulletin board, in announcements, and in 
other school activities. Practice in the use of words may be provided 
in nature-study, shop, art, music, history, and myriad interests of 
home, school, and community. To add something new to experience 
and to give words in which to describe it should be a daily function 
of teaching. 

The possibilities in other subjects of the curriculum have often 
been mentioned. Suzzallo puts most emphasis on written composi- 
tion: ““The child’s need to spell is directly called into existence by 
his need to express himself in written symbols” (12: 19). It follows 
that the teacher should create situations which call for written ex- 
pression. Of all these, situations connected with publishing are the 
most stimulating. The publication may be a school paper, a bulletin 
board, booklets—all these illustrate the essential means of written 
expression. 
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Thorndike considers ‘‘meaningful reading” a powerful adjunct 
to learning to spell. ‘Some individuals,” he says, ‘including many 
of the better spellers, obtain during ordinary reading, impressions 
which leave after-effects adequate to aid in spelling” (13: 191). 
Hilderbrant is of the opinion that “bookworms” are almost invari- 
ably good spellers because they have seen the correct form of numer- 
ous words. “The kind of word perception [and comprehension] that 
favors reading also favors the development of a high degree of spell- 
ing ability” (5: 373). 

She agrees with Suzzallo that “spelling links itself with writing 
even more closely than with reading. At an early age the student 
learns to write words consisting of letters. His ability to spell is based 
partly upon associations that he has built up between movements 
and partly upon associations established between elements of per- 
ception” (5: 374). The association with meaning is most significant 
of all as a means of connecting spelling with use. 

It should be said, however, that the stress which has been given to 
teaching the meanings of words does not signify that it is not at times 
economical to study words in lists and in isolated sentences. The 
initial teaching should be related to meaning and use; practice may 
be provided in other ways. Winch (17) found in eight experiments 
that a direct method (column) of spelling proved superior to an in- 
direct method (context). He also found a greater gain in freedom of 
usage, a saving of time, and greater permanence. One should not 
conclude, however, that the teaching of meaning with formal spell- 
ing should be discontinued. The use of both methods will result in 
greater achievement than either alone, and both are necessary to the 
development of genuine spelling ability. 

To conclude, any activity which extends experience may add to 
meaningful vocabulary if the proper connection with words is made. 
The increasing of comprehension in reading also increases the knowl- 
edge of the meanings of words which appear in the spelling vocabu- 
lary. The use of words in written discourse may also help to expand 
word meanings. The association of words with meanings lessens the 
difficulty of learning to spell, and instruction in meaning should in- 
variably precede instruction in spelling. 
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THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


The use of the dictionary is related in several intimate ways to the 
development of spelling ability. It is the final court of appeal, as 
well as the guide when one is uncertain of the correct form. It is the 
best single source of information on pronunciation. It may aid in 
teaching meanings and use. It is not a substitute for experience but 
acts as a check on word choice once the meaning has been experi- 
enced. A child may be able to give a dictionary definition of a word 
and still have little or no comprehension of its meaning. 

The value of training in the use of the dictionary has been put 
forth by Suzzallo, who considers it one of the main services a school 
can perform: 

The dictionary will take the place of teacher and spelling-book, once the 
child has left school. Without the impulse to use the dictionary or the ability to. 
interpret it, the child is without the capacity for making further advances in a, 
definite and accurate way. The emphasis upon the right use of the dictionary 
cannot be too great, particularly in the upper elementary grades [12: 91-92]. 


The answer to the question ‘“‘Why use the dictionary?” has been 
given by 272 superintendents of schools and supervisors in a study 
by Dolch (1). They mention first “To enlarge vocabulary”—a 


phrase which doubtless signifies increase in ability to spell, pronounce, 
and use words. Second on the list is ““To establish dictionary habit.” 
The remaining twelve reasons repeat in one form or another these 
two major objectives: for example, ‘To give help in spelling” and 
“To give aid in pronunciation.” Most writers agree that formal 
training in the use of the dictionary should begin not later than 
Grade IV. This grade is the one suggested by Suzzallo. Dolch found 
that 310 out of 496 superintendents also favored Grade IV. The 
next largest number (159) recommended beginning dictionary in- 
struction in Grade V. A very small proportion thought this instruc- 
tion should be postponed to Grade VI, and fewer than 1 per cent 
thought it wise not to start the work until Grade VII. 

The preparatory step in dictionary work is learning the alphabet, 
a matter often attended to early in the school career. After the al- 
phabet has been learned, some practice should be given in finding 
words in alphabetical lists, only the first letter being considered. 
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Pupils may also practice arranging words alphabetically and making 
“dictionaries” of their own. After the first step has been mastered, 
they may pass to the finding of words in which the second letter must 
also be considered, as in a list containing such words as “bind,” 
“break,” “bank,” “border,” “build,” and so on. After this stage the 
pupils look for words in which the third letter enters into the situa- 
tion. 

After the preliminary training is finished, the children may prac- 
tice finding words quickly in alphabetical lists, indexes, telephone: 
lists, and dictionaries. They may also begin to find definitions of 
words which they have met in life and in their school subjects. They 
should be taught to read all the definitions given and to select that 
one which most nearly fits the word as it is used in the context. Soon 
after this practice they should learn something about the unabridged 
dictionary. They should know how it is arranged, what it contains, 
and how to take full advantage of its facilities. In about Grade VII 
they should begin to study synonyms and antonyms and should 
develop that sense of word meaning which leads them to seek for the 
exact word to express their own ideas. This procedure is a self-help 
method of accumulating a stock of expressive terms. 

Similar instructions are required to enable pupils to find the pro- 
nunciation of words. It would perhaps be desirable if children’s 
dictionaries used phonetic forms after each word the pronunciation 
of which is difficult. However, it seems to be economical ultimately 
to teach diacritical marking. This instruction is best given toward 
the close of Grade IV. The first step is to teach accent and how to 
indicate accent by marking. The meaning of diacritical marks may 
be taught from a simple “sound table” in which the long and the 
short sounds of vowels are first taken up. The use of this table may 
be followed by training in pronouncing words marked by the macron 
and the breve. Next the children should be taught to mark the long 
and the short sounds of vowels in words they already know how to 
pronounce. Thence instruction may be extended to the markings of 
other vowel sounds and of the consonants. By the end of Grade VI 
children should be able to pronounce from their markings most of the 
common words they have studied and should be able to indicate 
correct markings of typical words containing the simpler sounds. 
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The question of the value of studying root words and prefixes and 
affixes as a means of improving spelling also arises. Proof is at hand 
that teaching roots and affixes separately does not guarantee that 
pupils will be able to. spell the derivatives. The children must have 
special spelling practice on the derivatives. Acquaintance with the 
parts, however, helps them to form and understand derivatives, and, 
through making derivatives, they learn to spell many of them. Mean- 
ing is enhanced through the study of roots and affixes. Study should 
begin with whole words, which are first defined and understood. The 
words are then divided into parts, and each part is examined sepa- 
rately. The parts are next put together into the original word, and a 
literal definition based on the meaning of the parts is stated. The 
word thus studied is then associated with other words containing the 
same root or affix. 


THE TEACHING OF RULES 


Studies generally show that the class average in spelling is not im- 
proved by memorizing rules. Notwithstanding the evident agree- 
ment of these investigations, the weight of theory is still favorable to 
guiding practice by a small amount of generalizing. Certain indi- 
viduals do profit by a knowledge of rules. The failure to obtain im- 
provement from the whole group may result from the natural in- 
ability of many to apply rules or from poor teaching. 

Gates and Chase are firm in their belief that rules “may be fruit- 
fully employed to improve word-perceptive habits and, consequently, 
spelling ability” (2: 300). Thorndike holds a similar view: 

A more fundamental analysis [may] indicate certain combinations of general- 
ization and one-by-one learning as superior to the latter alone Probably 


every child above the imbecile level has a more or less general habit of expressing 
the sound at the end of a plural word by s rather than by z and profits by having 


it [13: 190]. 

Springsteed (11) is of the opinion that such rules as those con- 
cerning ¢7 and ie, for changing ¥ to 7 before adding a suffix not begin- 
ning with 7, and for dropping final e before adding a suffix beginning 
with a vowel are helpful. 

The judgment of these authorities is that pupils should have their 
attention called to rules when rules apply and that a few simple 
exercises in generalizing from practice may be taught. The rules 
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taught need not be formally memorized but should be available in 
the textbook for occasional reference and for a check on words that 
have been written. Not many words can be spelled by rule—proba- 
bly not more than one-fourth of the typical list. 

Wheat (16) has restated four rules in better form than they are 
usually found in spelling books. The first rule, he says, applies to 
about 23.0 per cent of the common words, the second to 7.89 per 
cent, the third to 5.0 per cent, and the fourth to 2.6 per cent. These 
rules are as follows: 

Words ending in silent e drop the e when adding a suffix beginning with a 
vowel and keep the e when adding a suffix beginning with a consonant [16: 700]. 

(Root) words ending in y preceded by a consonant change y to 7 when adding 
any suffix except one beginning with 7; but (root) words ending in y preceded by 
a vowel leave the form unchanged when adding any suffix [16: 7or]. 

Monosyllables and words of more than one syllable with the accent on the last 
syllable which end in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel double the 
final consonant when adding a suffix beginning with a vowel [16: 703]. 

In diphthongs, 7 before e except after c or when sounded like a as in “neigh- 
bor” and “weigh” [16: 705]. 


MOTIVATION AND INCENTIVE IN SPELLING 


“Motivation” is the name of the process by which school work is 
made purposeful to the child. Motivation is chiefly a matter of re- 
lating school activities to the pupil’s childish experiences, questions, 
problems, and desires. His work is not motivated when he sees no 
value in it. His work is motivated when he sees clearly the connec- 
tion between what he is doing and the end sought, provided the end 
seems worth while to him. A motive to activity is larger than an in- 
terest, though motive cannot exist without interest. Interest carries 
a strong implication of something to be gained for the individual. 
In contrast with motivation, an incentive lies outside the effort. The 
parent who gives his child a dollar for every mark of A which the 
child earns in school is supplying incentive. Motivation goes beyond 
incentive, supplying larger and more fundamental ends for attain- 
ment. Motivation is probably no less selfish than incentive, but, 
whereas incentives scarcely go below the surface, motives penetrate 
to the basic causes of activity. Incentives stimulate; motives supply 
force, direction, and drive to behavior. 
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There is one outstanding method of motivating spelling. The sub- 
ject should be made to appeal to the practical nature of children. 
They should see that the subject has value in everyday life; that it 
can be used in letters, stories, and compositions. This object should 
be attained, not through telling children that spelling is valuable and 
ending there, but through finding the means of using spelling in doing 
things that are valuable to them. 

The development of the desire for good spelling is what Lull calls 
“spelling consciousness” : 

The school paper in which the pupil’s compositions appear, his compositions 
that are read by his classmates, or his letters to friends . . . . all give good op- 
portunities for developing a spelling consciousness and a desire for good spelling. 
It is asserted also by a number of teachers that the use of a typewriter in writing 
compositions leads to carefulness in spelling [8: 359]. 


Variety in procedure is an excellent method of attracting and hold- 
ing interest in spelling. It is deadening to study no more than word 
lists day after day in the spelling period. To write words, to pro- 
nounce, to use the dictionary, to chart progress, to make lively 
sentences, to illustrate meanings by drawings and cut-outs, to make 
up individual word lists, to form words from roots and derivatives, 


and to analyze derivatives—these are a few ways of furnishing di- 
version in spelling. 

Limiting the spelling list to the commonly used words also leads to 
motivation. The formal teaching of four thousand to five thousand 
words is possibly enough for the average child. However, to increase 
vocabulary beyond this point for the better-than-average child is 
essential, and to provide other means to enlarge the vocabulary of 
the average is desirable. To limit the time given to a definite list of 
words has its advantages. It prevents idling over performance and 
tests the pupils’ powers. Reading should be encouraged by having 
many library books where children may use them. The bulletin 
board provides a means by which pupils may “publish” a daily paper, 
in which their best written work appears. Excursions and exhibits 
also furnish the need for new words because they supply new ideas. 

Mastery and rivalry are frequently used in spelling. In this classi- 
fication may be placed competition against one’s own past record as 
shown in progress scores, the earning of money or other forms of 
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prizes, competing for rewards and honors, and striving to make a 
perfect record. The old-fashioned spelling match in the form of some 
modern game has its purpose, as well, in stimulating effort and mak- 
ing word impressions more permanent. 

A chalk talk is a good way to correlate spelling with art expression. 
The child is asked by the teacher what he saw on the way to school. 
He may answer, “An oil truck.” The teacher then suggests that he 
go to the board, draw a picture of the oil truck, and label it properly. 
The same idea may be used to give meaning to words in the spelling 
list. It is a good way to clinch the spelling of words that have been 
missed. 

The store project is familiar to all teachers. The store may be of 
any type: grocery, furniture, market, jewelry, hardware, or dry 
goods. The “‘stock’’ consists of boxes, cans, and cartons, all of which 
must be labeled. The children take orders for goods, send off orders 
for new stock, and write advertisements. They prepare special kinds 
of advertising for bargain days. 

The post-office project furnishes another agency for real spelling 
experience. Envelopes should be made and addressed and letters 
exchanged through the class post-office. A letter-writing project goes 
along with the post-office activity. Invitations, business letters, and 
friendly letters should be written and answered. 

Class and individual reports should be kept and displayed in 
graphic form. An honor roll for spelling, with the names of the best 
pupils published in the local or school paper, adds to spelling interest. 
An interesting booklet may be made for each month in the school 
year. It should contain the child’s own spelling list, by which is 
meant the words he has missed and the words he particularly wants 
to know. The booklet may have an original and appropriate cover 
design. 

- Inasmuch as children often gain their own estimates of the value 
of school subjects from the attitude of the teacher, the latter should 
realize that spelling is important in life. The criticisms of patrons, 
and of business men especially, are more likely to focus on spelling 
than on almost any other phase of school work. To the lay mind lack 
of ability to spell is a sure sign of ignorance. An incorrectly spelled 
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word becomes a written record of incompetence. “Hence,” says 
Suzzallo, “‘a poor speller is the first and readiest discovery of the lay- 
man” (12: 2). 
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EDUCATION CURRICULUMS OF TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE NORTH CEN- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION 


CLEATA THORPE 
McKinley School, Huron, South Dakota 


Widespread interest in the problem of training teachers has led 
to the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, conducted by 
the United States Office of Education, and has inspired numerous 
other studies of different phases of the problem. A consideration of 
the curriculums offered by teacher-training institutions is therefore 
timely. It is no doubt worth while to attempt to picture objectively 
the kinds of preparation which teachers are being encouraged or even 
required to make for teaching. To set forth such a picture has been 
the aim of the present investigation, and its purpose is to show, as 
objectively as possible, (1) the number and the types of curriculums 
in education offered by teacher-training institutions in four-year 
courses; (2) the extent to which the education courses are in differ- 
entiated fields; (3) the extent to which certain groups of subjects are 
offered and the extent to which they are required; and (4) a com- 
parison of the types of curriculums, the fields of differentiation, the 
subject requirements, and the extent of the offerings in state uni- 
versities, state teachers’ colleges, and independent liberal-arts col- 
leges. 

Data for this investigation were gathered entirely from catalogues 
of the institutions. All the institutions studied are accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
all have four-year teacher-training courses which are recognized by 
their respective state departments. The institutions selected for 
study were the twenty state universities, twenty state teachers’ col- 
leges, and twenty liberal-arts colleges located in the states included in 
the jurisdiction of the North Central Association. The number of 
institutions selected is, according to common practice, sufficiently 
large to assure an adequate sampling. As these institutions are dis- 
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tributed over twenty states and diverse geographic areas, they 
should be representative of teacher-training institutions in general. 

The term “curriculum,” as used herein, may be defined as any 
series of courses, of specified sequence or otherwise, the completion 
of which is accepted by state departments of education as definite 
preparation in some field of teaching and as qualification for the re- 
ceipt of some form of state teacher’s certificate. This study con- 
siders only the courses in education offered within these curriculums 
and is further limited to such education courses as may be called 
“general, professional courses.” This limitation excludes the special 
subjects which usually lead to special or vocational certificates, as 
well as the so-called “strictly academic” subjects. Hence, the cur- 
riculums selected for study are those which are offered for the train- 
ing of superintendents, principals, and supervisors, and rural, ele- 
mentary-school, and high-school teachers. The courses classified in- 
clude all the courses in education except those commonly considered 
special subjects. 

The study reported in this article was not undertaken until more 
than a hundred catalogues from institutions of these three types had 
been carefully examined and some data had been tentatively classi- 
fied. This overview showed that several different types of curricu- 
lums are offered and that there are designated fields of differentia- 
tion for which the curriculums are intended to train teachers. These 
curriculums, it was found, are readily classified into two groups, gen- 
eral and specialized. The general curriculums are those offering a 
general training for teachers, sometimes offering only a small group 
of courses which all students must take and sometimes including sub- 
jects for differentiated fields while permitting the student to make 
his own selection. The specialized curriculums are those which speci- 
fy differentiated preparation for certain fields of training, the stu- 
dent being directed to a certain series of courses for definite special- 
ized preparation. Each of these curriculums may be subdivided 
into three types: (1) those having directed electives, (2) those having 
free electives, and (3) those having both directed and free electives. 
“TDirected electives” are subjects offered as alternatives, or a limited 
number of subjects from which a student may choose. ‘Free elec- 
tives” are subjects which students may choose in addition to those 
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prescribed and those defined as directed electives. In addition to 
these there are some curriculums in which courses are selected en- 
tirely in consultation with advisers and a few in which no require- 
ments are stated. 

All courses are classified into ten groups according to the field of 
work for which they prepare teachers: rural schools, kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate grades, upper grades and junior high school, 
senior high school, high-school administration, general administra- 
tion and supervision, general elementary school, general, and unclas- 
sified. The unclassified courses are five particular courses not readily 
falling into one of the other nine groups. 

All the courses offered in the various institutions are classified un- 
der the following subject titles: (1) curriculum; (2) educational psy- 
chology; (3) educational sociology; (4) general administration and 
supervision; (5) general methods; (6) high-school administration; 
(7) history of education; (8) introduction to education; (9) the junior 
high school; (10) management; (11) philosophy of education; (12) 
practice teaching and observation; (13) principles of education; (14) 
secondary education; (15) special methods; (16) tests, measure- 
ments, and statistics; and (17) miscellaneous. 

After the courses offered by the three types of institutions were 
studied and the data summarized, tables were made consolidating 
the findings of these studies. Space permits a discussion of only the 
consolidated summary. 

The number and the types of curriculums offered by the institu- 
tions of the three types are shown in Table I. The twenty teachers’ 
colleges offer nearly three times as many curriculums of the types 
studied as are offered by the twenty liberal-arts colleges, while the 
twenty state universities offer nearly twice as many curriculums as 
do the twenty liberal-arts colleges. The types of curriculums most 
frequently offered by the three types of institutions correspond close- 
ly. The type most frequently used in all the institutions is a special- 
ized curriculum consisting of definite requirements with free elec- 
tives. Forty-one per cent of all the curriculums studied are of this 
type. Next in frequency is the specialized curriculum with directed 
and free electives. The liberal-arts colleges offer the largest propor- 
tion of general curriculums; more than one-half of their curriculums 
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are general, while only one-fourth of the curriculums of the state 
universities and about one-tenth of those of the teachers’ colleges are 
of the general type. 
TABLE I 
NUMBER AND TYPES OF CURRICULUMS IN EDUCATION OFFERED IN 
SIXTY TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OF THREE TYPES 
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Type oF CURRICULUM ERS’ 
COLLEGES 





General: 

Free electives 

Directed and free electives 

No specific requirements 
Specialized: 

Directed electives 

Free electives 

Directed and free electives 

Subjects determined in consulta- 

tion with adviser 





All curriculums 48 




















TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF SIXTY TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OF 
THREE TYPES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF CURRICU- 
LUMS OFFERED IN EDUCATION 
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The twenty institutions of each type are distributed in Table II 
according to the number of curriculums offered. More institutions 
of each type offer one curriculum than offer any other number. The 
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fact that 35 per cent of the state universities, 25 per cent of the 
teachers’ colleges, and 85 per cent of the liberal-arts colleges offer 
but one curriculum is significant. Sixty-five per cent of the state 
universities, 30 per cent of the teachers’ colleges, and 95 per cent of 
the liberal-arts colleges offer either one or two curriculums. These 
facts point to the conclusion that teachers’ colleges exemplify the 
phil sophy of many specific and highly specialized curriculums, that 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF CURRICULUMS OFFERED BY SIXTY TEACHER-TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF THREE TYPES AS PREPARATION IN VARIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL FIELDS OF WORK 








LIBERAL- 
ARTS 
Cot- 
LEGES 


STATE TEACH- 
FreLp oF Work UNIVER- ERS’ 
SITIES | COLLEGES 








Rural school 

Kindergarten-primary 

Intermediate grades 

Upper grades and junior high school. . 
Senior high school 

High-school administration 

General administration and super- 























liberal-arts colleges emphasize the general curriculum with less spe- 
cific designation of courses and less emphasis on differentiation, and 
that state universities are aiming to effect a compromise between 
these two plans. 

The number of curriculums offered in each field of educational 
work is indicated in Table III. The greatest number is offered in the 
general field, and the next greatest number in the senior high school 
field. The state universities offer more curriculums in general ad- 
ministration and supervision than in any other field. The data in 
this table indicate that the teachers’ colleges represent a high degree 
of differentiation and the liberal-arts colleges a low degree. If the 
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number of curriculums offered in the various fields is a criterion by 
which to judge, state universities are placing most emphasis on the 
field of administration and supervision, while teachers’ colleges are 
stressing preparation for senior high school teaching and for general 
administration and supervision while placing almost equal emphasis 
on preparation for the kindergarten-primary grades. Liberal-arts 
colleges are greatly emphasizing general courses and offer more 
courses in the senior high school field than in any other differentiated 
field. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OF THREE TYPES 
OFFERING SPECIAL CURRICULUMS IN VARIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL FIELDS OF WORK 








Liberal- 
Arts 
Colleges 


State Teachers’ 


Field of Work Universities Colleges 





Rural schools 5 
Kindergarten-primary II 
Intermediate grades 7 
Junior grades and junior high school. . 8 
Senior high school 14 

I 


High-school administration 

General administration and super- 
vision 

General elementary school 

General 

Unclassified 

















The number of the institutions of each type offering special cur- 
riculums in differentiated fields is shown in Table IV. The number 
of state universities and of liberal-arts colleges offering curriculums 
in the general field is larger than the number of these institutions 
offering curriculums in any other field. The number of teachers’ col- 
leges offering curriculums in the senior high school field is larger than 
the number offering courses in any other field. When all the institu- 
tions are considered, more schools offer general curriculums than 
offer any other kind, and the next largest number offer curriculums 
in the senior high school field. If the provision:of special curriculums 
in a field is a measure of emphasis, more schools stress the senior high 
school field than stress any other level of teaching. 
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Another indication of the importance of the senior high school 
field is found in Table V, which shows that, except in the general 
field, the senior high school is the only field in which all sixty schools 
offer credit. Some credit is offered in every field by some schools of 
each type except that no liberal-arts college offers any credit in the 
rural-school field. 

Table VI shows that the total number of credits offered in the 
various fields by the three types of institutions varies widely. The 
twenty liberal-arts colleges offer a total of 1,037 semester hours, the 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OF THREE TYPES OFFERING 
CREDIT FOR COURSES IN VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL 
FIELDS OF WORK 








. Liberal- 
Field of Work State ; Teachers Arts 
Universities | Colleges 
Colleges 





Rural schools 7 16 
Kindergarten-primary 10 20 
Intermediate grades 3 14 
Upper grades and junior high school. . 12 18 
Senior high school 20 20 
High-school administration 13 6 
General administration and super- . . 
I I 


General elementary school 18 20 
General 20 20 

















state universities 2,484} semester hours, and the teachers’ colleges 
2,805 semester hours. In most fields the teachers’ colleges offer more 
credit than do the other types of institutions. However, in the senior 
high school field, high-school administration, general administration 
and supervision, and in the general field, the state universities offer 
more credit than do either of the other types of institutions. If the 
total credit offered is a reliable criterion by which to judge, it is evi- 
dent that the state universities are the best equipped of the three 
types of institutions to give training for high-school or administrative 
work and that the teachers’ colleges have the best provisions for 
thorough training in all fields of elementary education. There re- 
mains, however, the idea for which liberal-arts colleges stand, name- 
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ly, that students with a broad cultural background and somewhat 
less professional training make better teachers than those who follow 
highly professionalized curriculums—a philosophy which warrants 
consideration. The range of credit most frequently offered in all the 
fields is one to ten credits. The state universities exceed this range 
in the senior high school and general fields; the liberal-arts colleges, 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT OFFERED IN VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL 
FIELDS OF WORK BY SIXTY TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OF THREE 
TYPES AND RANGE OF Hours MOST FREQUENTLY OFFERED 








LIsERAL- 
ARTS 
COLLEGES 


STATE TEACHERS’ 
UNIVERSITIES COLLEGES 





FIELD oF Work 


Total Total 
Num- Num- 
ber ber 





Rural schools 55 1484 ° 
Kindergarten-primary 103} 3353 693 
Intermediate grades 20 1083 20 
Upper grades and junior high 


school 2063 36 


523 

Senior high school 8663 615 3823 
High-school administration 43 153 8 
General administration and super- 


2673 2203 324 
280, 391 | 773 
7963 763% 412 





2,4843 2,805 I 0373 


























* As many liberal-arts colleges offered a range of 10-20 hours as offered 1-10 hours. 


in the kindergarten-primary, senior high school, and general fields; 
and the teachers’ colleges, in four fields, namely, kindergarten-pri- 
mary, senior high school, general elementary school, and general. 
The highest range of credit offered in any field is the state univer- 
sities’ offering in the general field. 

The number of schools offering credit in each subject group is 
shown in Table VII. All the state universities studied offer credit in 
educational psychology; special methods; practice teaching and ob- 
servation; and tests, measurements, and statistics. All the teach- 
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ers’ colleges offer credit in educational psychology, special methods, 
and practice teaching and observation. But one subject, educational 
psychology, is offered in all the twenty liberal-arts colleges. This 
subject is offered by every institution studied. A range of one to ten 
semester hours of credit is offered in all the institutions in practically 
every subject. In state universities special methods has a range of 
20-30 semester hours, and tests, measurements, and statistics has a 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OF THREE TYPES 
OFFERING CREDIT IN SIXTEEN SUBJECTS 








State Teachers’ Liberal All Insti- 
. ca Arts : 
Universities | Colleges tutions 

Colleges 


Subject 





Educational psychology 20 20 60 
Special methods 20 19 59 
Practice teaching and observation. ... 20 18 58 
Tests, measurements, and statistics. . 19 18 57 
History of education 17 53 
General administration and super- 

18 48 


Secondary education 17 45 
General methods 13 42 
Curriculum 16 34 
Principles of education II 29 
Management 15 27 
Introduction to education 10 26 
Junior high school Io 23 
High-school administration 6 22 
Philosophy of education............. 7 21 
Miscellaneous 18 49 

















range of 10-20 semester hours of credit. In teachers’ colleges the 
subjects of educational psychology, special methods, and prac- 
tice teaching and observation have ranges of 10-20, 40-50, and 20-30 
semester hours, respectively. 

Table VIII indicates that the teachers’ colleges make more defi- 
nite requirements by subjects than do the other institutions, while 
the liberal-arts colleges make the fewest. When all sixty institutions 
are considered, half or more require educational psychology, prac- 
tice teaching and observation, special methods, and secondary edu- 
cation in at least one curriculum. 
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Table IX indicates that the mid-credit requirement in state uni- 
versities is highest in general administration and supervision; in the 
teachers’ colleges it is highest in practice teaching and observation; 
and in the liberal-arts colleges it is highest in the history of educa- 
tion. 

A few of the most significant findings and some of the general 
trends brought out in this study are as follows: 

1. The policy of the teachers’ colleges is to offer many specific 


TABLE VIII 


NUMBER OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OF THREE TYPES REQUIRING 
EACH OF SIXTEEN SUBJECTS IN ONE OR MORE CURRICULUMS 








Liberal- 
Arts 
Colleges 


State Teachers’ 
Universities | Colleges 


All Insti- 


Subject tutions 





Educational psychology 19 19 15 53 
Practice teaching and observation... . 16 18 14 48 
Special methods 15 16 7 38 
Secondary education 12 12 6 30 
General methods 9 II 29 
Tests, measurements, and statistics. . 13 26 
General administration and super- 
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and highly specialized curriculums in education, that of the liberal- 
arts colleges to offer general curriculums with less specific designa- 
tion of courses and less emphasis on differentiation, while the state 
universities maintain a policy which might be called a compromise 
between these two plans. 

2. The type of curriculum most frequently offered among all the 
institutions is a specialized curriculum consisting of definite re- 
quired subjects and free electives. 

3. If the number of curriculums offered is significant, the state 
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universities are placing most emphasis on general administration and 
supervision, the teachers’ colleges on the senior high school and on 
general administration and supervision, and the liberal-arts colleges 
on the general field. 

4. More of the schools offer special curriculums in the senior high 
school field than offer curriculums in any other differentiated field. 
The senior high school and the general fields are the only fields in 
which all the institutions offer credit. 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF MID-CREDIT HOURS REQUIRED IN VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS IN SIXTY TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS OF THREE TYPES 











> Liberal- 
Subject State : Tonchers Arts 
Universities | Colleges 
Colleges 
SOMOS coos dink oarcexne sco 3.0 2.6 3.0 
Educational psychology........... 3.% 3.0 3.0 
Educational sociology............. 0.0 2.6 0.0 
General administration and super- 

Jo ISSR ER rere 2.3 4.1 3.0 
General snethods......... 2.0.55. 2.8 2.6 3.0 
High-school administration........ 3.0 3.0 0.0 
History of education.............. 3.0 2.6 4.0 
Introduction to education......... 2.0 2.6 3.0 
Junior igh school. .............4. 0.0 2.6 2.0 
eer ae eee 2.0 2.6 2.0 
Philosophy of education........... 2.0 2.6 2.0 
Practice teaching and observation. . . 5.0 6.0 3.0 
Principles of education............ 2.6 2.6 3.0 
Secondary education.............. 2.6 3-0 3.0 
Special methods.................. 4.0 c.8 3.0 
Tests, measurements, and statistics . 3.5 3.0 2.0 














5. Some credit is offered in all the fields by all types of institu- 
tions except that no credit is offered in the rural-school field by the 
liberal-arts colleges. 

6. In most fields as well as in the total number of hours offered in 
education, the teachers’ colleges offer more semester hours of credit 
than do either of the other types of institutions. 

7. If the total amount of credit offered in a field signifies the de- 
gree of fitness for training teachers in that field, the state universities 
are the best equipped for training teachers for high-school or general 
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administrative work and the teachers’ colleges for training elemen- 
tary-school teachers. 

8. When ranked according to the number of schools offering 
credit in each subject, educational psychology, special methods, 
practice teaching and observation, and tests, measurements, and 
statistics constitute the upper quarter of the sixteen subjects offered 
in the state universities and the teachers’ colleges. These same sub- 
jects and the history of education, which shares second place with 
special methods, rank in the upper quarter in the liberal-arts col- 
leges. 

g. Educational psychology is the only subject offered by every in- 
stitution studied. 

10. The teachers’ colleges have the widest range of subject offer- 
ings and the liberal-arts colleges the narrowest. 

11. The teachers’ colleges make the most subject requirements 
and the liberal-arts colleges the fewest. 








SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER EDUCATION’ 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The references included in the list that follows were published 
between April 1, 1932, and June 30, 1933. They discuss various 
significant issues relating to the training of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and in higher institutions. Three criteria 
were used in selecting the references presented from the much larger 
list published: (1) objective analyses and statistical accounts of 
important aspects of teacher education; (2) comprehensive reports 
in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, and proceedings; and (3) materi- 
als which are readily accessible. 


528. ADAMS, WALTER H. The Placement of Students in Teaching Positions as 
Carried On by Higher Educational Institutions—Including Normal 
Schools, Teachers Colleges, Colleges, and Universities. Abilene, Texas: 
Abilene Christian College, 1933. Pp. viii++132. 

Presents the results of a study made through the use of three inquiry blanks to 
determine the status of teacher placement in institutions which train teachers. 


529. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES OF THE NATIONAL EpDvu- 
CATION AssocrATION. Twelfth Yearbook. Cleveland, Ohio: Charles W. 
Hunt, Secretary (2060 Stearns Road), 1933. Pp. 156. 
Includes the addresses given at the Minneapolis meeting, February 24 and 25, 
1933, and reports of the discussions following the addresses. 


530. BACHMAN, FRANK P. Education and Certification of Elementary Teachers. 
Field Study No. 5. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1933. Pp. x+ 226. 
Presents an elaborate analysis of the status of elementary-school teaching, 
certification requirements in the various states, and curricular practices of 
teachers’ colleges. 


t See also Item 278 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1933, number and Item 379 in the October, 1933, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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. BACHMAN, FRANK P. ‘‘Present Certification Requirements and Implica- 
tions for Teachers Colleges,” Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, XIX (February, 1933), 97-118. 

Presents a comprehensive and analytical summary of present certification re- 
quirements for elementary-school teachers. 


. BAKER, FRANK E. “The Experimental Attitude in Teacher Training,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXII (June, 1932), 736-51. 

Discusses the value of experimental studies in teacher training and the prob- 
lems needing further investigation. 


. Benjamin, Haro3p. ‘‘The Five-Year Curriculum for Prospective Second- 
ary School Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XTX 
(January, 1933), 1-6. 

Presents a series of principles relating to a five-year curriculum and recom- 
mends courses for the various years. 


. Betts, GmrBert L., FRAzIER, BENJAMIN W., and GAMBLE, Guy C. 
Selected Bibliography on the Education of Teachers. National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, Vol. I. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 10, 1933. Pp. xii+118. 

Includes 1,297 carefully selected and annotated bibliographical references in 
the field of teacher training. 


. Bownen, A. O. “What Is the per Capita Cost of Educating Teachers in 
the Teacher-training Institutions of the United States?”’ School and So- 
ciety, XXXV (May 28, 1932), 748-50. 

Presents data from institutions belonging to the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 


. BRUBACHER, A. R. ‘‘The Teacher-training Program Re-examined,” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, IIL (November, 1932), 431-36. 

Discusses various issues relating to the training of teachers, including the pro- 
fessionalization of subject matter and the need for a fifth-year “internship.” 


. CaRNEY, MABEL. “‘The Pre-Service Preparation of Rural Teachers,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXIV (November, 1932), 110-18. 


Describes five chief factors conditioning the present training of rural teachers 
and discusses plans for the pre-service training of these teachers. 


. Co-operative Planning for Teacher Training Standards in Texas. Proceed- 
ings of the Third Texas Conference on Teacher Training in Texas, 
Volume III. Bulletin of the North Texas State Teachers College, No. 
tor. Denton, Texas: North Texas State Teachers College, 1933. Pp. 
166. 


Includes the papers presented at both the general and sectional meetings. 
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. CorEY, STEPHEN M. “‘Text Book Overlapping in the Teachers College 
Curriculum,” Educational Adminisiration and Supervision,” XIX 
(January, 1933), 25-37. 

Reviews previous studies of overlapping of courses in education and presents 
the results of an analysis of the content of thirty-nine basic textbooks. 


. CRUTSINGER, GEORGE M. Survey Study of Teacher Training in Texas, and 
a Suggested Program. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
537. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii 
+226. 
Reports the results of a study of seven state-supported teacher-training in- 
stitutions in Texas. 


. DEMIASHKEVICH, M. J. ‘‘The Training of Secondary School Teachers in 
France,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XVIII (April, 
1932), 289-309. 

Discusses the requirements, training, and examination of prospective second- 
ary-school teachers in France. 


. DeSauzé, Emme B. “The Training of a Teacher of French,” Educational 
Outlook, VI (May, 1932), 235-44. 

Outlines the types of training essential for efficient teachers of French at the 
secondary-school level. 


. ExtassEn, R. H. ‘‘Pre-Training Selection of Teachers,’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XIX (March, 1933), 161-72. 

Reviews the important items presented in fifty-one articles and studies appear- 
ing during 1931-32 which relate to the selection of teachers. Includes bibliog- 
raphy. 


. ELIASSEN, R. H., and ANDERSON, EArt W. “Investigation of Teacher 
Supply and Demand Reported since November, 1931,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XII (March 8, 1933), 66-72. 

Summarizes the chief contributions of forty-nine investigations of teacher 
supply and demand. 


. ELLiott, EUGENE B. The Supply and Demand for Teachers in Michigan. 
Report of the Committee on Teacher Training, Book II. Bulletin of the 
Michigan Education Association, No. 26. Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
Education Association, 1933. Pp. 248. 

Presents a comprehensive survey of (1) the need for teachers and (2) the sup- 
ply of teachers, and gives deductions and conclusions. 


. Farrcuizp, R. W. “Field Contacts as Sources for the Improvement of 
Teacher Education,” Educational Trends, I (April, 1932), 21-28. 
Presents data from superintendents and faculty members concerning the value 
of various types of field contacts in training teachers. 
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547. FLOWERS, JoHN GARLAND. Content of Student-teaching Courses Designed 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers in State Teachers Colleges. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 538. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. viii+82. 

Presents the results of a survey of the content of student-teaching courses and 
suggests means of improving the program of student teaching for high-school 
teachers. 


548. Froyp, Ottver R. The Preparation of Junior High School Teachers. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 20, 1932. Pp. vi+38. 
Presents data concerning the extent and the quality of the preparation of junior 
high school teachers, the facilities available for training such teachers, present 
certification requirements, and practices in selecting and administering the 
personnel in local junior high schools. 


549. Gray, Witti1am S. “The Academic and Professional Preparation of 
Teachers,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (September, 1932), 
337-45- 

Discusses the nature of the training essential in the light of contemporary 
needs. 


550. HAEFNER, RALPH; REINHARDT, EMMA; and Bev, FRANK A. Changes in the 

Student Body during a Five-Year Period, 1925-1930. Teachers College 
Bulletin, No. 118. Charleston, Illinois: Eastern State Teachers College, 
1932. Pp. 4o. 
Compares the student body of the school years 1925-26 and 1930-31 with re- 
spect to such items as number, proportion of men to women, geographical dis- 
tribution, home environment, date of entrance to college, mental capacity, 
and scholarship. 


551. HERRON, ALLEN M. ‘‘An Evaluation of the Available Training Programs 
for General Elementary Supervisors,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XIX (February, 1933), 124-28. 

Reports the results of a study of curriculums for supervisors of elementary- 
school instruction and compares findings with those of a previous study. 


552. HERTZBERG, Oscar E. ‘‘Emotional Stability as a Factor in a Teachers 
College Admission and Training Program,’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XIX (February, 1933), 141-48. 


Reports the result of a study of emotional stability as determined through the 
use of the Thurstone Personality Schedule. 


553. Hitt, CrypE M. “‘A Five Year Plan for the Professional Training of 
Secondary School Teachers,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XVIII (September, 1932), 427-37. 
Summarizes the arguments for a five-year program for training secondary- 
school teachers. 
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. Hurp, A. W. “‘Professionalization of Subject-Matter Courses in the Edu- 
cation of Science Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, XIX (March, 1933), 173-80. 

Discusses issues relating to the professionalization of subject matter and pre- 
sents criteria for distinguishing professionalized subject matter as indicated 
by replies from eighty-four instructors engaged in training science teachers. 


. Jarman, A. M. ‘Co-operation of Public Schools with State Universities 
_in the Training of Teachers,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XIX (April, 1933), 282-89. 
Discusses various types of co-operative arrangements in providing directed 
teaching facilities. 


. Kizpatrick, WittrAM H. ‘“‘Professional Education from the Social Point 
of View,” The Educational Frontier, pp. 257-86. New York: Century 
Co., 1933. Published also as Yearbook XXI of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933- 

Emphasizes the importance of a positive social attitude and disposition on the 
part of teachers and administrators. 


. LANCASTER, JOHN HERROLD. ‘‘A Guide to the Literature on Education of 
Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (May, 
1933), 363-72. 

Presents a comprehensive summary and classification of sources of information 
on the education of teachers. 


. LEAMER, Emery W. ‘‘Shall We Change Our Ways?” Journal of Higher 
Education, IV (April, 1933), 197-202. 
Reports the results of an experiment with a class of twenty-one students in 
educational psychology, in which four types of teaching procedure were em- 
ployed. 


. McGinnis, Howarp J. The State Teachers College President. Contributions 

to Education Published under the Direction of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, No. 104. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1932. Pp. xii+188. 
Presents a list of duties which the president of a teachers’ college should assume 
and those which he should delegate, describes a technique to follow in the per- 
formance of seven major administrative functions, and presents a body of guid- 
ing principles. 


560. McGinnis, W. C. ‘‘Basic Courses and Topics in the Training of the 
Elementary School Principal,’”’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVI 
(April, 1933), 597-600. 
Summarizes replies from professors of education, city superintendents, and 
elementary-school principals concerning desirable topics and courses. 
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. MARSHALL, Epna M. Evaluation of Types of Student-Teaching. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 488. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. viii+-o2. 

Presents the results of a comparative study of the merits of three types of 
student teaching. 


Miter, GrorcE J. ‘‘The Training of Geography Teachers,” The Teach- 
ing of Geography, pp. 363-83. Thirty-second Yearbook of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1933. 

Presents data concerning current practices in training teachers of geography 
and submits recommendations. 


Myers, Atonzo F. ‘‘An Evaluation of Research on Teacher Preparation,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (November, 1932), 161-74. 


Discusses the outstanding current problems in the field of teacher training and 
reviews briefly and somewhat critically recent representative research studies. 


Orr, M. L. “‘Cost of Training School Facilities in the Southern Area,” 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (January, 1933), 
38-42. 
Reports the results of a study of the total cost of training-school facilities in 
typical teacher-training institutions in the South, the cost per unit of training 
provided, and comparative costs in institutions providing different types of 
training-school facilities. 


PACKER, P. C. ‘‘The College of Education and the University,”’ Journal of 
Higher Education, III (December, 1932), 493-95. 
Describes the teacher-training program adopted at the University of Iowa, in 
which instructors specifically prepared to deal with teacher-training problems 
were added to academic departments. 


PANGBURN, JESSIE M. The Evolution of the American Teachers College. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 500. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vit140. 

Discusses such items as the factors conditioning changes in the preparation of 
teachers from 1890 to 1930, the teacher-training situation in 1890, and the de- 
velopment of the curriculums of teachers’ colleges. 


PANNELL, Henry Currton. The Preparation and Work of Alabama High 
School Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 551. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vit+118. 
Reports an analysis of the factors and conditions underlying the preparation 
and work of Alabama high-school teachers and proposes improvements in 
the present program of training. 


Park, MAXxwELL G. Training in Objective Educational Measurements for 
Elementary School Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
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tion, No. 520. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. Pp. vi+100. 

Presents the results of a survey of the work in educational measurements given 
by state normal schools for intermediate-grade teachers. 


PECHSTEIN, Louts A. (Chairman). The Direct Contribution of Educational 


Psychology to Teacher Training. Yearbook XX of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. vit+154. 

Includes a series of reports on such topics as the place of educational psychology 
in the teacher-training curriculum and the caliber and equipment of teachers 
of educational psychology. An extensive bibliography is included. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. Syllabi of the Four-Year Ele- 


mentary Courses and of the Four-Year Secondary Courses. Prepared by 
the Committees of Faculty Members of the Several Colleges. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1932. 
Pp. 440. 

Presents detailed outlines of the curriculums and course descriptions recom- 
mended by the committees. 


. “Pre-Service Training, Selection, and Recruitment for Leadership in 


School Administration,” Educational Leadership: Progress and Possibili- 
ties, pp. 268-306. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 1933. 

Discusses the development of organized training for school administrators, 
surveys current practices, and summarizes desirable training as reported by 
superintendents. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Teacher-training Conference Held at the 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, May 6 and 7, 1932. 
Teachers College Journal, Vol. IV, No. 1. Terre Haute, Indiana: Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, 1932. Pp. vit+192. 

Includes the addresses given at both the general and the sectional meetings of 
the conference named. 


RELLER, THEODORE L. ‘‘How May the Content of a Course in School 


Administration for Teachers Be Determined?” Educational Adminisira- 
tion and Supervision, XVIII (December, 1932), 677-86. 

Maintains that the content of courses for teachers in school administration 
should be selected from a purely functional point of view. Submits a proposed 
list of items. 


RUTLEDGE, SAMUEL A., and Briscog, Atonzo O. “‘Guiding Principles for 


the Administration of Extra-curricular Activities in the Teachers Col- 
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lege,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (February, 
1933), 129-40. 

Presents a list of forty-eight principles relating to the organization and ad- 
ministration of extra-curriculum activities. 









































575. SELBERG, EpitH M. ‘‘Activity Analysis as a Basis for Supervision in Gen- 
eral Science,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XVIII 
(April, 1932), 281-85. Also in Science Education, XVI (April, 1932), 
188-91. 
Presents an analysis of the student-teacher activities of twenty-one student 
teachers in two general-science classes. 


576. SNEDDEN, Davin. ‘‘American Public Schools Have No Specialized Teach- 
ers of Political Citizenship,’ Teachers College Record, XXXIV (October, 
1932), 18-28. 
Contends that new and far more direct forms of civic education must be 
evolved and teachers of political citizenship specifically trained. 


577. SPAULDING, FRANK E. The Louisville Normal School. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: Board of Education, 1933. Pp. iv+96. 
Reports the results of a survey to determine whether the Louisville Normal 
School should be continued or discontinued, and, if continued, on what basis. 


578. STRATEMEYER, FLORENCE B. “‘A Proposed Experiment in Teacher-Train- 
ing,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XVIII (May, 1932), 
353-58. 

Discusses essential features of the teacher-training experiment undertaken in 
New College, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


579. STURTEVANT, SARAH M., and StRANG, RutH May. “‘A Method of Modify- 
ing a Professional Curriculum,” Teachers College Record, XX XIII (April, 
1932), 610-23. 
Proposes and applies the method of evaluating a professional course on the basis 
of its subsequent usefulness in the field. 


580. Toops, LAURA CHASSELL. ‘‘Research for Teachers in Training,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXIV (December, 1932), 228-34. 
Describes a plan for co-ordinating co-operative and individual research applied 
in a research program for a class of prospective teachers in nursery schools. 


581. TosTLEBE, M. F. ‘‘Analysis of Adequacy of Training Teachers for the 
One-Room Rural School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XIX (April, 1933), 260-67. 
Reports the results of a study to determine whether the training given prospec- 
tive teachers of rural schools is considered adequate (1) by students at the end 
of the one-year course and (2) by graduates of the same course with a year of 
teaching experience. 
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582. TOWNSEND, MARION ERNEST. The Administration of Student Personnel 

Services in Teacher-training Institutions of the United States. Teachers 
College Contributions to Educati..n, No. 536. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x+116. 
Reports the results of a study which aimed to develop and validate the basic 
policies of a good personnel program, to examine current practice in the light 
of these policies, and to determine fruitful changes and further problems for in- 
vestigation. 


583. WHITNEY, F. L., and MILHOLLAND, JouNn. “The Relationship of Teach- 
ers College Preparation to Subjects Taught after Graduation,” School 
and Society, XXXVII (April 22, 1933), 533-36. 
Presents conclusions based on a study of the relation between college prepara- 
tion and teacher assignment in the case of two groups of two- and four-year 
graduates. 


584. Witt1ams, KENNETH P. (Chairman). ‘“‘Required Courses in Education: 
Report of Committee Q,” Bulletin of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, XTX (March, 1933), 173-200. See also Report of the 
Committee on Required Courses in Education. New Haven, Connecticut: 
American Association of University Professors, 1932. Pp. 63 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Reports the results of a survey of current practices and teachers’ judgments 
concerning courses in education and presents conclusions and recommendations. 


585. YEOMANS, ARTHUR J., and WoOLBERT, RicHarpD L. ‘“‘Report of Investi- 


gation of Practice Teaching in Standard Colleges,’’ Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XIX (May, 1933), 386-90. 

Summarizes questionnaire returns from fifty-three institutions concerning 
practices relating to student teaching. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An attempt to formulate a philosophy of education for a changing social order — 
The 1933 yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Education! 
was written ‘“‘to show the philosophy of education properly at work” (p. v). 
Its theme is the social-economic situation and its interaction with education. 

There are nine chapters. The first, by Boyd H. Bode, is entitled ““The Con- 
fusion in Present-Day Education.” There follows immediately a discussion of 
the social-economic situation, thought out by John Dewey and John L. Childs 
and written by Dewey. The following chapters are entitled ‘“The New Concep- 
tion of the Profession of Education” and ‘‘The New Adult Education,” the last 
by Kilpatrick. 

These four sections are followed by three under the general title of ‘“The 
School—Its Task and Its Administration.” Incidentally, this section is the only 
part of the book that gets anywhere. The eighth chapter examines professional 
education from what is said to be the “‘social” point of view. The final chapter 
presents ‘““The Underlying Philosophy of Education.” 

The first chapter, by Bode, is cleverly written and is unquestionably the most 
readable. It does not, however, convince the reader that philosophers are 
wholly free from the confusion which, it is declared, characterizes education 
today. There are some keen thrusts at job-analyzers and other fact-gatherers, 
but the final impression is that of an array of polished sophistries to get the bet- 
ter of the other fellow and of ‘‘confusion worse confounded.” 

“Science,” Bode says, ‘‘as science is just knowledge; it is of no great con- 
cern to anyone, except the specialist, until it has been made over into a way 
of life” (p. 12). This statement is true enough, but it ignores the equally true 
statement that making over facts and principles into life is as much the task of 
the scientist as the original discovery of facts and principles. Awareness of 
many of the most significant problems of society and their solution, as well, go 
right along with the operation of a going concern. 

To find a way out of the jungle of educational confusion, Professor Bode falls 
back on the academic platitudes that ‘‘college courses need to be so revised 

t The Educational Frontier. Written in collaboration by William H. Kilpatrick 
(editor) and Others. New York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. vi+326. $2.50. Published 
also as Yearbook Number XXI of the National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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that... .they will. . . . contribute to a more basic reconstruction of thinking” 
(p. 16) and that what college students need is a genuine philosophy of life. Both 
of these theories conceive of the impossible, for thinking is a summary of brief 
experience, and a philosophy of life grows only with the living of it. Thus, the 
only real way to have the cake is to eat it, and all the courses in philosophy 
under the sun give but baseless counterfeits. 

Apparently, the first contributor holds to the idea that science and analysis 
are related as result and method. At all events, he says that analysis is the 
process by which the scientist would derive educational values and translate 
them into concrete terms. With this notion, the reviewer cannot agree. Analy- 
sis is a very small part of the scientific process. At most, analysis reveals the 
units of measurable phenomena and the relation of these units to each other. 
It does not reveal what is essential, nor what is most valuable, nor what is the 
best relation. As measurement, it takes account of results, but in common 
parlance measurement is not held identical with analysis. 

Chapter ii by Dewey and Childs (written by Dewey) is well founded and 
shows that the writers understand the chief elements of scientific method. It is 
well reasoned, persuasive, and coherent. It contains a historical error (p. 49) 
in the statement that the Homestead Act followed the Civil War. In origin, this 
act antedated the war, and the chief act was signed by Lincoln in 1862. Of 
course, this error does not make any material difference in the conclusion toward 
which the authors are working, but the fact that the act was approved before 
the war ended instead of after bore significant results during the war period and 
immediately after. It is said to have affected the outcome of the war. 

The reviewer flatly disagrees with the contention that science and technology 
have helped form a society in which chronic insecurity is predominant and that 
“they have created a popular mentality which regards acquisitive motives as 
the normal ones” (p. 54). These conditions, if they exist, are not due to science 
and technology but to their improper control by men and (is it safe to venture?) 
by men who have been misled by the specious reasoning of philosophers. Human 
exploitation is far older than science and technology and has never flourished so 
brazenly as in eras when philosophy was active and vigorous. 

The reviewer holds the notion that education is dependent on opportunity, 
which signifies economic abundance—or at the minimum, subsistence, leisure, 
and command of ways and means, whether these be books, paints, teachers, or 
museums. The civilizations of Egypt and of Greece were built on human slav- 
ery, with a trace of commercial exploitation; the civilization of Rome, on slavery 
and a considerably larger element of commercial profiteering; that of Venice and 
of Portugal and Spain, on commercial exploitation almost wholly; and that of 
Great Britain, after the Indusivial Revolution, on both commercial and indus- 
trial exploitation. Yet the power machine (automatic so far as possible) is the 
only hope of abundance (education, culture, civilization) without profiteering 
so long as some men are stronger and more unscrupulous than others. This is to 
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say that science and technology offer the only way to a better future, since they 
promise to make human exploitation unnecessary and unprofitable. 

In chapter vii V. T. Thayer evinces a clear insight into school administration. 
He first describes (in the words of its adherents) the ‘‘big-boss” or feudal type 
of administration. This type centralizes authority (and privilege) into the hands 
of one (the superintendent) or of a few (the superintendent and the board); it is 
the type which shows the man at the top and the underlings arranged in dimin- 
ishing order until the teacher is reached at the very bottom (some show, below 
the teacher, the children). This scheme, still enthusiastically approved by the 
beacon lights of administrative philosophy, was not the product of an original 
and inventive mind. It was brought together piecemeal from scraps of indus- 
trial organization built around ‘‘captains,’’ and even more from the accepted 
military theory of the nineteenth century. This scheme is not only aristocratic 
but autocratic. The weaknesses in this whole plan are well set forth by Thayer, 
who shows in contrast, education on a democratic basis—conceived by and for 
those whom it serves and those who apply it. 

As if they had a noble regard for anticlimax, the collaborators arranged so 
that the final chapter is the weakest of the lot. It is a joint product, Dewey and 
Childs again co-operating, but the lack of harmony between the first two-thirds 
and the last third of the chapter suggests that each made his contribution quite 
independently of the other. The last section or so is quite recognizably Dewey, 
but not Dewey at his best. It is as if the great Dewey thought the game not 
worth shooting at or as if he felt little responsibility for the results. It is part 
of the life-drama only and not the dynamic, glowing, human part. 

Ignoring personalities, one may say that the first section in this final drama 
is a violent, roaring cloud of obscurantism. The claim is made that ‘‘there is no 
possible opposition . . . . between that which is termed ‘science’ and that which 
is termed ‘philosophy’ in education” (p. 289). This statement is the rankest 
nonsense; the entire book, including this statement, is devoted to proving that 
there is not only opposition but hostile opposition. It is a statement which will 
be accepted only by one who knows philosophy and who does not know science, 
by one who knows science and does not know philosophy, or by one who knows 
neither. 

Efforts to reconcile contending forces of whatever sort are well meant but 
usually futile, and perhaps also undesirable. It is as well to have it out. Philoso- 
phy (if they understood it as it is) would receive no more consideration at a 
gathering of first-rate scientists than a mongrel mountaineer at a reunion of the 
F.F.V’s—nor deserve as much. Philosophy has been used in so many bad causes 
and has lackeyed so often to the arrogant and autocratic that its lineage cannot 
stand comparison with the pedigree (and the usefulness) of the meanest scien- 
tific law. 

To refer to page 289 again, there is not a single premise ascribed in the top 
paragraph to scientists that the reviewer would not be disposed to challenge. He 
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refuses to grant these assumptions: ‘‘For as soon as a science is actually used, 
as soon as action based upon it occurs, then values, consequences enter in.” 
“Tn the first place, since the only thing to which factual science can be applied 
is something already in existence, there is a virtual assumption that educational 
direction and progress rest upon analysis of existing practices with a view to 
rendering them more efficient.’”’ ““The underlying philosophy is that it is the 
function of education to transmit and reproduce existing institutions—only 
making them more efficient.’’ Of course, it is futile either to agree or to disagree 
on most of the points instanced. Doubtless, they are not issues at all. 

In conclusion, the opinion is expressed that The Educational Frontier is not a 
bad book. Such a claim would win it more readers than it really deserves. It 
is not a vastly superior book, yet not all of it is indifferent. It seems to be a 
brave and honest attempt on the part of a little group of men, unequally quali- 
fied, in general untrained in science and skeptical of the value of its method, to 
assert their right to lead. That they have not succeeded is due to several rea- 
sons, most notably that they have no new place to go and no means of convey- 
ance. They are like beaters in a wood where there is no game; there is plenty of 
commotion, but there is no kill. 

Perhaps the good will which the reviewer tends to hold toward the collabora- 
tors and their book should not be cited as proof of his tolerance; it may signify 
a growing indolence. While maintaining that the usual run of philosophy does 
no good, he may as safely assert that the kind found in this book does little or 
no harm. It may be diverting to one who does not know that fish are biting in 
the Siltcoos or who carries no recollections of music in the park nor of soft 
voices under a harvest moon. Most of our academic tumult means nothing, and 
it is likely enough that Bode has himself given us the best advice on The Educa- 
tional Frontier: ‘“You must take it philosophically; don’t think about it’’ (p. 10). 

Joun C. ALMACK 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Systems of education in Europe and the United States—In the handful of 
American universities where systematic attention has been given to a study of 
foreign education, a close lookout has been constantly maintained for extensive, 
up-to-date, reliable literature. Notable contributions have been made to our 
knowledge of this ever changing, rapidly growing field by the collections con- 
tained in the volume Comparative Education edited by Sandiford (1918) and 
more recently by the Educational Yearbooks of the International Institute of 
Teachers College edited by Kandel. Besides books having a general bearing, a 
vast number of studies relating to special problems and particular countries 
have appeared, but even with the publication of the two books just mentioned, 
an urgent need has been felt for a book giving a sympathetic, systematic, and 
informative treatment of the general field of comparative education. 

The reviewer is among those who have watched the growth of the study of 
comparative education as a part of the preparation of our leaders in education. 
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After having worked for more than ten years with inadequate general accounts, 
fit for the initial use of students, he turns expectantly to the new volume by 
Kandel.' He is not disappointed. Indeed, he is pleased and profoundly im- 
pressed. Here is a product of mature scholarship, containing a vast range of 
information selected with discrimination, systematically arranged, and philo- 
sophically interpreted. Without doubt, the book takes, and probably will hold 
for some time, first place in the general literature of this field, not only for 
students in the United States, but also for those in other lands. 

Professor Kandel has properly approached his study from a broad point of 
view. The volume is not a mere treatise on pedagogical details and the tech- 
nique of schools, although these phases of education occupy a large place in the 
book; with a faithful presentation of the school system are combined treatments 
of the historical tradition and the present social and political aspirations and 
policies of the states concerned. Without specific attention to these questions, 
without full recognition of the fact that nationalism in its numerous ramifica- 
tions was the great motivating force in the development of these systems, com- 
parative education would be a dull, meaningless recital of factual data. Educa- 
tion is a branch of politics. Failure to recognize this fact or, at least, readiness to 
forget it, accounts in no small degree for the narrowness of our teacher-training 
preparation and for the self-satisfied preoccupation with mechanical technique. 
Perfection of the technique of instruction is to be applauded, but an apprecia- 
tion of the interrelation of education with economic, social, and political affairs 
is indispensable if educators are to be more than mere effective servants of a 
master’s will, or of a tradition. There was a time when training concerned the 
members of the tribal group alone. This situation no longer exists. A world 
which must take the next step forward politically and economically or be com- 
pelled by failure in that to slip backward needs educational leaders with a 
world-wide vision. 

The book includes a study of England, France, Germany, Italy, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States. The material relating to each country is ar- 
ranged under the chapter headings: ‘Education and Nationalism,” “Education 
and National Character,” “The State and Education,” “Organization of Na- 
tional Systems of Education,” “Administration of Education,” “Elementary 
Education,” “Preparation of Elementary Teachers,” “Secondary Education,” 
and “Secondary-School Teachers.” This organization is thoroughly logical and 
for many reasons is to be commended. Nevertheless, some students would prob- 
ably prefer a consecutive treatment of each country. A carefully selected bib- 
liography for each chapter is appended, and the book is well indexed. 

One wishes for the impossible: that Professor Kandel had been able to put 


tI. L. Kandel, Comparative Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1033. Pp. 
XXvi+922. $4.00. 
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into this volume an equally penetrating study of university education. A vol- 
ume might profitably be devoted to this subject. 
THomas Woopy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A philosophy of democratized supervision.—In a recent volume,' written pri- 
marily for the members of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, four university professors of education—Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
Orville G. Brim, Ernest O. Melby, and Clifford Woody—present their philos- 
ophy of instructional leadership. They acknowledge help received from others 
in the production of the resulting volume. The book, an interesting and instruc- 
tive contribution, is, however, largely the product of the four men’s varied and 
complex experiences, their past study, and their wide reading. 

Though the reader may or may not agree with th. educational philosophy 
which permeates the treatment, he will feel well repaid for the time spent in 
reading the book. “‘Meaningfulness of experience,” “thoughtfulness,” “creative- 
ness,” and “social-mindedness” are stressed because the writers maintain a 
wholesome point of view “in favor of liberating the intelligence of children and 
teachers, increasing the purposefulness of their work, and adding to the respect 
which administrators, supervisors, teachers, and children have for one another’’ 
(p. 18). From this standpoint the problems of leadership are discussed in the 
first chapter. 

The second chapter contains some statistical data with respect to the prob- 
lems of integration, a limited amount of factual material obtained by means of a 
questionnaire. The third chapter includes some statistical distributions and 
graphical exemplifications of organizations for instructional leadership. The 
new data included constitute contributions to the literature with respect to im- 
portant items about which much needs to be known. Only enough information 
is presented to be tantalizing to the reader, who will want to feel assured that the 
data are representative of conditions in general. The yearbook committee has 
made little use of similar types of data already in print. The presentation 
would have been strengthened throughout, perhaps, if the studies made by 
such persons as Brink, Crandell, Dyer, Klopp, Nutt, and Southall had been 
utilized. If these had been used, surely some of the conflicts described would 
have assumed less prominent réles in the yearbook. 

The use of the same mass of older data, together with the materials included 
in the fourth chapter, would have added to and possibly modified the presenta- 
tion of the current solutions for problems of instructional leadership. In spite of 
the limitations, all three chapters are conducive to constructive thinking on the 

« Effective Instructional Leadership: A Study of the Problem of Integration. Sixth 


Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the Nation- 
al Education Association. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 


Pp. x+184. 
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part of the reader. They present some sound challenges to both supervisors and 
administrators. 

When the fifth chapter has been read, the reader discovers why the preceding 
chapters contain certain stressed points. Assuredly, none of the statistical data 
in the earlier chapters were needed for the philosophical treatment of the char- 
acteristics of effective organization for instructional leadership—the conclusions 
reached by the committee. In this chapter the message of the committee is 
crystallized. It is a refreshing statement of a philosophy of operation more than 
a philosophy of organization. The fine contribution to be found presented 
throughout the yearbook is the manifold conception of a philosophy of democra- 
tized supervision. There is plenty of room for more books of this nature. 


GEORGE C. KyTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Intelligence tests in theory and practice —The author of a recent book! pro- 
poses to acquaint the beginning student of testing with “the most fundamental 
points of view” and the “‘more significant facts which have been derived by gen- 
eral and experimental research, and so to orient him with respect to the methods 
employed and facts discovered that he will be able to begin his own work of 
specialization with an understanding of some of the major limitations and 
possibilities with which he will be faced”’ (p. vii). In his attempts to accomplish 
these purposes, the author achieves, it seems to the reviewer, varying degrees of 


success. 
The outstanding views concerning the nature of intelligence are presented 


and criticized, including a rather superficial criticism of Spearman’s two-factor 
theory. The hereditary origin of variations in intelligence is emphasized. Here 
the author seems to accept too uncritically the view of the biologist and the lay- 
man and to impose this view on the reader without evidence of its validity. 

The second part of the book includes a rather extensive description of the 
principal quantitative variations of intelligence, with a slight discussion of the 
qualitative variations. Here again, the author goes beyond the objective evi- 
dence to emphasize the influence of heredity. The social and the legal aspects of 
deficiency are given more than casual attention. Throughout this discussion the 
clinical and practical features of the subject are prominent. 

The third section of the book gives a sufficient review of the history of test- 
ing to give the student an understanding of the background of present materials 
and methods of measurement. This section also includes a detailed account of 
the development of the Binet scales and the American revisions, including point 
scales. Typical performance tests and group tests are described and illustrated. 
A chapter on the details of administering tests, while not intended to supplant 
practice, will do much to prepare the novice for profiting more from his practice. 
This section also includes a description of the elementary statistical techniques 


* Paul L. Boynton, Intelligence: Its Manifestations and Measurement. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. xii+466. $2.50. 
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necessary for interpreting test data, which will probably not be understood by 
the average student who has made no study of statistics and will be unnecessary 
for those who have. 

The large section devoted to uses and applications of tests should prove an 
important source of test results where the original sources are lacking. Even 
where the original materials are available, it will be invaluable in presenting the 
student with an organized view of the results. 

What the book lacks in the strength of its theoretical and critical sections is 
compensated for by its larger and superior sections on the practical aspects of 
tests and testing. It is replete with illustrations from the author’s own clinical 
experience. His wholesome skepticism concerning the results and applications 
of tests should prevent the student from developing an unwarranted enthusiasm 


for tests, unmindful of their present limitations. 
Howarp EASLEY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Problems in the education of the visually handicapped.—Exceptional children 
represent so small a proportion of the child population, and the several types of 
deviation require such specialized educational treatment, that the educational 
foundations and the universities have unique opportunities for service by 
sponsoring publications in this field. 

In a recent monograph dealing with education for the visually handicapped, 
the author undertakes to make ‘‘an evaluation of what has been accomplished 
and to indicate some? of the problems which are as yet unsolved” (p. 1). The 
study is limited to education below the secondary level because, in the author’s 
opinion, “‘probiems arising in connection with the secondary and higher educa- 
tion, and vocational training of the visually handicapped are, in themselves, of 
sufficient importance to merit separate treatment”’ (p. 1). 

Following a chapter of introductory material, the study presents a brief 
historic summary of this special field of education, a discussion of the curriculum 
aims, and a treatment of preschool and kindergarten training. After a review of 
the day-school versus the residential-school debate, the author takes up the 
education of partially seeing children and follows with chapters on the health 
problems, the measurement of intelligence, the school achievement, and the 
personality problems peculiar to visually handicapped children. In his last two 
chapters the author deals with guidance and teacher training. The volume ends 
with a summary of the whole, such as is appended to each of the chapters, an 
excellent bibliography, and a well-made index. 

It will be seen that the work can hardly be regarded as a contribution, even 
in the attenuated academic sense. As a presentation of the present practice and 
the problems of the immediate future, the study is somewhat unfortunate in 
following so closely on the publication of the findings of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

* Ralph Vickers Merry, Problems in the Education of Visually Handicapped Children. 
Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XIX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+244. $2.50. 
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A study may be either very specific, or it may be very general. Since this 
candidate for the Doctor’s degree did not feel the urge to carry on an investiga- 
tion or experiment within very narrow limits, he should, it seems to this review- 
er, have been encouraged to make his discussion sufficiently inclusive to serve as 
an adequate introduction to the education of visually handicapped children. 

It is disappointing to find a general work on the education of the blind which 
does not deal with the central theme of such education, preparation for self- 
support. After all, the chapters that deal with historic evolution, health, intelli- 
gence, personality problems, guidance, and teacher training would as well serve 
as background for the whole field as for elementary education. By excluding all 
consideration of secondary and vocational education, the author makes his 
summary of the debate between day-school and residential-school of little im- 
portance and reduces his chapter on guidance to slight value. 

The most interesting chapters in this study are those devoted to health, per- 
sonality problems, and teacher training. The unique problems and procedures 
in physical care and training associated with absence of sight are a closed book to 
most educators. The difficulties of personal adjustment that arise from physical 
handicaps open an almost entirely unworked field. The author’s statement that 
the first course for the special training of teachers of the blind was organized 
in 1920 is sufficient indication that in this special field, as in the other fields of 
special education, the spade work has hardly begun. 

The most disappointing chapter of the study is the third, ‘‘Aims in the Edu- 
cation of Visually Handicapped Children.” In a study deliberately limited to 
elementary education one would naturally expect a specific and detailed discus- 


sion of the curriculum. Unfortunately, there is no such discussion. Instead, 
there is a great deal of rhetorical exclamation, of which the following may serve 
as a sample. 


There is great need for a thorough revision, in accordance with modern theories and 
practices, of the elementary curriculum in the majority of residential schools for the 
i Until elementary education for children without sight is thoroughly re- 
modeled according to the best present theories and practices, and its results are eval- 
uated by statistical procedures rather than by opinion and rhetoric, it will remain un- 
satisfactory [pp. 43-44]. 


The author complains that “‘it is difficult to find a clear statement of the aims 
of elementary education for children without sight” (p. 40). He would be well 
advised to give up the quest. There are no “educations”; there is only educa- 
tion. The student of special education must formulate principles of differentia- 
tion from typical procedure rather than look for a unique set of aims for each 
group. 

Joun Louis Horn 
Mitts COLLEGE, Mitts COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Textbooks in spelling —Accurate spelling is a social skill which facilitates the 
communication of ideas. It is a necessary part of that marvelous invention, 
communication through printed or written words. Success in the spelling art is 
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conditioned by (1) something to communicate, (2) a person to whom to com- 
municate, and (3) ability to spell the words used in communicating. Unless, 
therefore, teachers are able to see good spelling as a handmaiden to the skilful 
communication of significant experience, they will never teach this subject well. 

The authors of the spellers under review' realize clearly that significant expe- 
riences to communicate are a desideratum for any good spelling instruction. It 
is their recognition of this central fact that gives this set of spellers its distin- 
guishing characteristic. The words in these spellers are grouped, not on the basis 
of initial spelling difficulty, but rather because they cluster about some signifi- 
cant interest or experience. The new words are introduced by a five- or eight- 
line paragraph dealing with a topic of interest to children. For example, words 
such as “‘thirsty,”’ “‘depth,” ‘‘cistern,” “‘pure,”’ and others are offered in connec- 
tion with the story of our water supply. The class studying a unit dealing with 
civic activities may therefore turn to the paragraphs discussing this topic and 
study the related words. One who analyzes the various stories, however, sees 
that in certain cases the words, being general and not technical, might just as 
easily have been used to introduce other topics. For example, the story on 
‘‘Making Butter” is used to introduce the words “‘up,”’ “down,” “‘soon,”’ “‘take,”’ 
“takes,” “today,” “‘put,”’ “cream,” ‘‘jar,” “new,” “butter,” and ‘‘less.” The 
value of this particular topic as a device for the presentation of at least half of 
these words does not lie, then, in the immediate relation of the words to the 
subject discussed. 

The second criterion for success in spelling set up in the opening paragraph of 
this review is a person to whom to communicate. In other words, children must 
see spelling as a means to an end. The authors of these textbooks have not suffi- 
ciently emphasized this aspect of spelling instruction. In this connection the 
question might be asked: Would it not have been better for the child to write 
his own story instead of having the authors write it for him? 

The third criterion relates to the ability to spell words needed in communi- 
cating. The source of spelling vocabulary is always of interest to the prospective 
user of a textbook. Two criticisms of these textbooks may be offered in this 
respect: First, the reviewer has grave doubts about the use of words common 
to more than thirteen recent series of spelling books as a major source of vocabu- 
lary. This procedure is more indefensible in view of the authors’ statement that 
“a surprising lack of agreement is apparent in these textbooks . . . . with respect 
to basal word lists” (p. iv, Book I). We read further that the Commonwealth 
List was not used because of “‘certain criticisms of this list.”” The authors must 
surely have been aware that the majority of present-day spellers make some use 
of the Commonwealth List in developing their word lists. Therefore, the major 
sources of their vocabulary actually involve the Commonwealth List in an in- 
direct way. The total vocabulary of the series includes 4,352 words—many 


t Jesse H. Newlon and Paul R. Hanna, The Newlon-Hanna Speller: Book One for 
Grades One to Four, $0.48; Book Two for Grades Five to Eight, $0.52; The Newlon- 
Hanna Spelling Notebook, pp. 80, $0.16. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 
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more than can be defended in view of the relatively small number of words com- 
mon to the writing vocabulary of all children. 

The activities which are used in studying words appear to be interesting and 
valuable. Some of them, however, lack scientific validation. Especially com- 
mendable are the activities involving training in the use of the dictionary. 
The directions under ‘(How To Study a Word” follow the best-known practice 
in this field. 

The strength of this series of spellers, then, lies in the attractive and interest- 
ing way in which new words are introduced. The spelling activities, especially 
those relating to the use of the dictionary, include many original ideas. In choice 
of vocabulary and in the presenting of valid techniques for study of words, the 
Newlon-Hanna Spellers are probably equal but not superior to other good text- 
books in this field. 


EpGAR DALE 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


A communication with respect to a previous book review—The March issue of 
the Elementary School Journal carried a review of Robert H. Lane’s A Teacher’s 
Guide Book to the Activity Program. We have received the following communi- 
cation from Mr. Lane, which we are publishing with his consent. 

A review of my A Teacher’s Guide Book to the Activity Program appeared in the March 
number of the Elementary School Journal over the signature of Dr. Henry Harap. In the 
main it is a fair presentation of the facts in the case but I take exception to one state- 
ment of Dr. Harap’s which practically condemns the entire book. He says ‘‘Mr. Lane’s 
interpretation of an activity (painting at easels, washing clothes, etc.) is somewhat nar- 
row.” 

In the section to which he refers (p. 11) I qualify the statement by saying “These 
are only scattered instances of a great variety of worth-while activities.” In other 
words Dr. Harap has taken the words out of their context and destroyed their meaning. 

If my concept of an activity is ‘somewhat narrow” I wonder if Dr. Harap really 
read the following statements: 

(Page 18) “ ‘Good living’ meaning in this connection a sequence of daily experiences 
—something undergone, something shared, something enjoyed—real, vital, interesting, 
profitable and satisfying to all. These experiences we sometimes call activities; hence the 
term the ‘activity program.’ ” 

(Page 37) “It may be well at this point to define ‘activity’ in the sense in which it is 
used in this book. We define ‘activity’ as ‘any worth-while experience which meets the 
interests and needs of the children and leads to desirable outcomes.’ It must be obvious, 
therefore, that an experience in this sense may be physical, intellectual, or emotional; 
or any combination of these attributes. Many teachers think of activities as merely 
constructive enterprises which are confined to building, painting, etc. Preparing an 
argument for debate, reading a poem with insight and enjoyment, and building a replica 
of the Assouan Dam are all activities.” 

(Page 89) A list of some seventeen activities in English is given. 

(Pages 93-94) A list is given here of many types of activities such as planning the 
day’s work, discussing new material, research reading, making oral and written reports, 
dramatizing episodes from the social studies, various aesthetic activities, and activities 
involving skills and drills. 
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Chapter Five—The Teacher at Work in the New School” gives dozens of illustra- 
tions of activities in other fields than that of the merely motor variety. 

Since our main effort this year has been to get teachers away from the narrow con- 
ception of “activity” which is often confined to something done with the hands I regret 
that Dr. Harap leaped so hastily to his conclusion and apparently did not read the 
book in its entirety. 
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